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House or REPRESENTATIVES, Feb. 3. 


Message from the Governor was 


' followmng 
the Secretary, and read by the 


wh 


» House of Re presentalives. 
Message to the House of Representatives, 
‘he wixth dav of January last, I stated that the 
Henry Hubbard of Pittsfield had been appoit- 
: eut to New : 
pawl the Resolves of 1843 and 1844. I 
» transmit to you Mr. Hubbard’s report, giving an 
tof bis attempts to execute his agency. J 
sees that the respectful and constitutional course 
ted by the Legislature of this Commonwealth 
‘er defenceless citizens to seek a legal re- 
the hiehest Judicial Tribunal of the Union, 
ys wrongs done them under what is be- 
he an unauthorized act of the Legislature 
should have been met in a spirit that 


The 


a na, 
v2 evil to the harmony of these States. 


that the agency, which was menaced | 


e and riot, originated or was prosecuted 
ty to the domestic institutions of the 
vith the remotest design to interfere in 
with those institutions, is without the least 


lation in fact. The highly respectable Agent 


rhe Commonwealth, with great propriety, in his 
wieation to the Governor of the State, and 
iwersations with several leading citizens 


‘Now Orleans, positively disavowed any such de- 
nd clearly and explicity stated the object of 

cy, Although apprised, soon after his ar- 

.), that his person and his life were in danger, he 

nained in the city until he was satisfied there was 

sonable prospect of accomplishing that ob- 


\ resolute determination that the constitutional 
validity of the law, complained of by the citizens 
Massachusetts, shall not be submitted to the 

iment of the tribunal appointed to settle such 

stions, seems to actuate the people and author- 
fthe State of Louisiana. If this law was 
constitutional, it would still be the right of 

’ itizen who might consider himself imjured 
by it, to bring his case before the Courts of the coun- 

-y, to have the question judicially settled. The 
character of the law of Louisiana is substantially 
the same as that of the State of South Carolina, 
ned in a former communication to you, and the 
treatment of the Agent at New-Orleans is marked 


hy the 


(vent sentto Charleston, ‘The general views taken 


n that, are applicable to the subject of this com- }; 


nunication, and need not be here repeated. 

An attempt is made to justify the legislation of 
hose States, on the ground of its necessity, as a 
Jomestic police regulation, 

la the ease of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania, before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which case involved the right of a 
State to pass laws in relation to fugitive slaves 
claimed by their masters, the Court, while they ad- 


mitted the right of the State to make police regu- 
lations, declared that such police regulations ‘ can 
never be permitted to interfere with, or obstruct the 
just rights of the owner to reclaim his slave, derived 
from the Constitution of the United States.’ 

Pennsylvania did not refuse obedience to the 
decree of that Court, whiehpronounced her own 
legislation invalid and void. 


If the judgment in that case was just, can the 
police laws of any State deprive ‘the citizens of 
each State of the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the several States,’ secured to them by the 
Cons titution of the United States ? : 

Can the police law of one State seize upon a 

n of another State, who enters her ports un- 


der the laws of Congress ‘regulating commerce 
among the several States,’ and, without the allega- 
tion of crime, consign him to a prison, and in other 
cases sell him into perpetual slavery? Are the sa- 
red right of liberty, and the right to pursue a law- 
ful commerce under the Jaws and Constitution of 
the United States, claimed by a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts, to be crushed by and sacrificed to the po- 
e laws of South Carolina and Louisiana, while 
¢ police laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania are to yield to the constitutional right of a 
ciizen of Maryland and Virginia to reclaim his fu- 
gitive slave? Rather let the same just and equal rule 
be extended to all the members of this Confedera- 

Let the rights of the citizens of every State 
be alike regarded and protected, and the local leg- 
islation of every State be alike controlled by the 
jaramount supreme law of the Constitution of the 
United States. For the application of this reason- 
able and necessary principle, Massachusetts con- 
tends, in the questions now agitating between her 
citizens and the States of South Carolina and Lou- 
isiana. When she shall cease to maintain that prin- 
ciple, by every constitutional means within her 
power, she will be unworthy the position which 
she now holds among her sister States, 

Che papers from Mr. Hubbard being transmitted 
in the original, I respectfully request that they, to- 
gether with this Message, may be communicated by 
the honorable House to the other branch of the 
Legislature, GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 


On motion of Mr. Bell, of Boston, the Me ’ 
together with a letter to the Governor, from the 
Hon. Henry Hubbard, which accompanied it, was 
ordered to be laid upon the table and printed. 


t} 





STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY HUBBARD, 
THE AGENT OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS TO 
LOUISIANA, 


To His Excellency Groncr N. Briees, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

Sin:—TI arrived at New Orleans on the night of 
the Ist inst., and took lodgings in the St. Louis 
Hotel on the 2d. 

On the morning of the 3d, Jacob Barker, Esq., 
called on me, in company with four other gentle- 
men, whom he introduced to me as persons of the 
Orst respectability in the city, and several of them 
descendants of ancient French families; Gereral 
Pierre, of the Senate and Convention; Ex-Mayor 
Pierre, ; and Gen. Downs. Mr. Barker 
then stated that he received my letter, vith its in- 
closure, through the post-office, that morning, and, 
after reading them, he went immediately to confer 
with Governor Mouton on the subject referred to in 
them, and found him in his office, where these gen- 
tlemen were. That the Governor mentioned that 
he had received no communication from me, and 
roped he should not receive any; but if he did, he 
should not answer it, or acknowledge my mission. 
That the Governor spoke of the nature of the mis- 
sion, the excitement produced by it, and said that 
he should not mention the agitating subject in his 
message to the Legislature, That wished him, 
Mr. Barker, to call on me, and express the senti- 
ments and feelings of the Governorto me. That 
Mr. Barker consented to bear the message, if these 
gentlemen would accompany him, as witnesses to 
What he should say. He took that precaution to 
Prevent any evil surmises, and was the 
‘nore expedient, as he had been formerly suspected 
ot abolitionism. He then desired would 
xpress their concurrence or non-concurrence with 
what he said. He expatiated on the sensibility 
of the people im the slave States, on the sub- 
laws relative to the iaceoetien! dues tail 
persons in them. ‘That my presence in the city 
had caused great excitement, and the more, as, after 
what had transpired at Charleston, it = like 
braving or provoking public feeling. t any ac- 
‘on On my mission would produce an excitement, 
the consequences of which could not be caleula- 
ted, especially on the part of the French popula 
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which are life, 
TF Three millions of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. 
OF Seventy thousand infants, the offepring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 


‘added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 


fiean, (!!) Democratic (!!!) America every year. 

iF Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

iF Slave-nolders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparaileled in, their as- 
sumption of power, and their despotic a 

7 The existing Constitution of the Uni tates is 
‘aconvenant with death, and an agreement withhell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
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tion, and could not fail of involving my_ personal 
| safety, if not life. That he spoke from experience, 
as in one instance a high excitement was produced 
| against him from lis acting as attorney and counsel 
‘for a man elaimed as a slave, but who asserted his 
‘freedom. That, independent of considerations per- 
| sonal to myself, it might be proper matter for re- 
‘flection, whether I ought to be instrumental in 
| causing such an excitement as my stay must occa- 
_ sion. t the public mind here, and in the slave 
States, had prejudices connected with the subject of 
slavery, though never so unreasonable in the opinion 
of others, was a fact, and of the greatest practical 
jimportance, ‘That they would only be removed by 
‘public discussion and information, which must op- 
erate ually and imperceptibly to be suecesstul 
—and time was necessary to the consummation.— 
| He, therefore, advised thatI should leave the city 
| immediately, and go to Obio, a free State,and advise 
my government to reconsider their measure; or, if 
| I decided so to advise, stay there until the excite- 
| nent was over, and in the meantime could make 
juse ofthe public press to remove the prejudices be- 
| fore alluded to. 
| He questioned the propriety of a mission from a 
| State toa State in this confederacy, as though they 
|were independent governments. He also alluded 
|to the law against interfering against the very law, 
,the operation of which my mission was to contest. 
| Onthe other gentlemen being referred to, they 
concurred freely, : 
| -l explained why I did not immediately commu- 
nicate my arrival, &c., to the Governor—because J 
wished first to confer with Mr. Barker on the sub- 
ject, that I might act advisedly—as I was recom- 
mended by a most esteemed , to make him my 
chief adviser and counsel. I referred to the resolves 
which created the agency which | was commis- 
,sioned to execute. That the agency perhaps was 
| not accurately understood. It was simply to ena- 
| ble or assist a citizen of Massachusetts to avail him- 
self of lawful means for his liberation, when im- 
‘prisoned without accusation of any crime. In a 
_ government of law, this would seem not to be offen- 
‘sive to any, especially when done by a State, acting 
m pursuance of a fundamental duty towards its 
citizens. The first resolve, as appears by its reci- 
) tal, did not pass until remonstrances had been made 
in vain; nor was the second passed, authorizing an 
agent from that State, until no agent could be pro- 
cured who was a resident in the State so imprison- 
ing. There was, therefore, a two-fold necessity for 
‘the present agency. It was not a mission to a State, 
in its sovereign or corporate capacity, any more 
|than would be a commissioner sent to take deeds, 
&c.,—but only a mission to be executed within the 
limits of a State, like any power of attorney or com- 
‘mercial enterprise. But it should seem that no um- 
‘ brage could be taken at the agency in this case, es 
|all its transactions and claims are submitted wholly 
and absolutely to the law, the paramount law, of the 
place where it is to be executed. It is especially 
difficult to realize the represented excitement 
!among the citizens of the city of New-Orleans, in 
consequence of a mission concerning, at most, it is 
|to be hoped and expected, only a few individuals, 
| when its immense interest in commerce is consid- 
ered, for that requires that freedom should be fully 
fe pny by all who are engaged init. The subject 
‘of the agency having been passed ye by the two 
| Legislatures, and so recently and deliberately, it 
} would seem presumption in me to propose a recon- 
\ sideration of the measure. 
| And I further stated, and manifested, that my 
‘mission had no connection with abolition, or slaves, 
jor slavery at the South. No remark was made by 
|me on the allusion to the police law operating 








( Copy.) 
New-Oxreans, St. Lonis Hotel, 
January 2, 1845. ; 
Sir :—It is from motives of the most respectful and 
conciliatory nature that I inform you, as chief of the 
police of the city of New-Orleans, of my arrival here 
ag an agent in behalf of the citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, in pursuance of resolves 
d by the Legislature of that State, 1 transmit 
erewith copies of the same, that you may, from your 
own inspection, have certain knowledge of their ob- 
ae and provisions, and that they are compatible and 
yal to the Constitution and Union: inasmuch as 
they submit all action under them, to civil process 
and judicial investigation and decision, they do not 
seem liable to any objection in a government, where 
the judiciary is the common and ultimate arbiter of 
legal rights. 
With great respect, 
: Your obedient servant, 
H. HUBBARD. 
To the Honorable Mr. Montacve, 
The Mayor of the City of New-Orleans. 


Early Saturday evening, (the 4th inst.) a gentle- 
man €alled at my room, fer the purpose, he said, of 
having a confidential conversation with me. I told 
him the person. present (Doct. Houghton,) was a 
friend of mine, and, therefore, I should have no ob- 
jection to his hearing it. But he declined convers- 
ing or remaining, unless alone with me, and that 
gentleman left the room. He then gave his name, 
and said that he came to state certain facts and cir- 
cumstances relative to the feelings and character of 
the citizens, particularly the French, but should of- 
fer no opinion or advice relative to my action; and 
I could judge, whether he could be influenced by 
any other than motives of humanity towards me. 
But he wished that his name should not be men- 
tioned there or elsewhere by me. I expressed an 
unwillingness thus to commit myself to a stranger, 
until I had heard what he chose to communicate, 
and he must confide in my acting a liberal part to- 
wards him. He spoke of the feelings of the people 
concerning my mission—the great excitability of 
the French on the subject of slavery, 
prompt and violent action when besat He spoke 
of the mutual jealousy between the citizens and the 
country planters and country members of the Legis- 
lature ; and that the citszens, to repel the charge of 
supineness and indifference, and because they dare 
not confide in the discretion of the Legislature, were 
determined that I should not be in the city when 
the Legislature met. He said if it was known that 
he had come and given me this notice of my dan- 
ger, his life would - in danger; and again request- 
ed and insisted that I should never mention his 
name any where. 

Between ten and eleven o'clock, word was 
brought to my room that Mr. Genois, recorder of 
the city, wished to see me in the parlor, I imme- 
diately repaired thither. Mr. Genois introduced 
himself to me as recorder of the city, and Mr. Soule 
and Mr. Coneau, as city officers, as I understood. 
He then stated that, owing to circumstances, he had 
not, till that day, learnt my arrival in the city, as the 
Massachusetts agent. That on returning home from 
his office this evening, he had onaealie taneeal to 
be in the presence and hearing of fifteen gentlemen 
who were in conversation concerning me. That 
one of them, and a leading man, Col. Downs, said 
with great rage and indignation, that I had been 
warned to leave the city the day after my arrival; 
that my remaining showed I meant to stay and pros- 
ecute my mission, in ce of that warning and 
of the insulted feelings of the government and peo- 

ble ; and with an oath declared he ‘would go and 





{against me, because I did not know its details, and 


yneh oat Mr. Genois averred that he interposed, 
and pledged himself to come and have ime leave or 


jit seemed absurd to consider a suit at law as the | promise to leave the city immediately. That he 


proper means of commencing and carrying it on, as 
‘an infraction of Jaw or civil misdemeanor. 

During the interview, Capt. Bossiere, who went 
passenger from. New-York, in the packet with me 
|to New-Orleans, where he resided, and was enga- 
‘ged in business, came in and stated that a large 
number of persons, several hundred draymen, &c., 
| assembled last evening, (the 2d inst.) in the second 
| municipality, and that speeches were made, urging 
|and threatening, with imprecations, violence to the 
| Massachusetts agent—to lynch him. ‘That he spoke 
| with great vehemence against such proceeding, and 
\of his short acquaintance with the object of indigna- 
tion and assault, which excited an influence, at the 
time, of allaying the ferment and preventing ac- 
tion—for he was of French extraction, had served 
on the lakes and sea, at the last war, and gave em- 
ployment to a great many persons who were at the 
meeting. He said he concurred with Mr. Barker, 
that my life was in imminent danger. 

On Mr. Barker, and the aan who were 
with him, leaving the room, he and Gen. Pierre 
admonished me, if I staid in the city, to make imme- 
diate communication to the Governor, and also to 
the Mayor, as a measure of safety. 

After they had retired, Capt. Bossiere, with the 
most lively concern assured me he thought my life 
| was in constant danger, and earnestly advised me 

to take passage immediately for Mobile, and remain 
| there until the Legislature should meet, which 
| would be on the next Monday. He referred to a 
| young gentleman, who accompanied him now, and 
| was also present with him at the mass meeting just 
mentioned, for his opinion, &c., and he evinced his 
| coneurrence by his words and tears. Capt. jere 
| spontaneously offered to hazard his life in my de- 
‘fence, should I be assailed. 

The following are copies of my communications 
}to the Governor and Mayor. 


(Copy.) 
New-Orzeans, at St. Louis Hotel, 
January 3, 1845. 


Sir :—It is from motives of the most tful and 
conciliatory nature that I inform you, as chief magis- 
trate of the State of Louisiana, of my arrival here as 
an agent in behalf of citizens of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, in pursuance of resolves passed by 
the Legislature of that State. I have the honor to 
transmit herewith copies of the same, that your Ex- 
cellency may, from your inspection and considera- 
tion, have certain knowledge of their object and pro- 
visions, and that they are compatible and loyal to the 
Constitution and Union. They do not call in ques- 
tion any institution in the State of Louisiana, but 
simply and solely relate to the immunities and privi- 
leges of the citizens of Massachusetts. They do not 
assume any dictation whatever to the State of Louis- 
iana, but submit all action under them, and all the 
rights claimed, to the paramount and governing law 
in Louisiana—namely, the law of confederacy. Your 
Excellency will most readily and heartily concur that 
the immunities and privileges of the citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the regulation of commerce and navi- 
gation among the States, by have no con- 
ceivable affinity to abolitionism, or State rights. For 
otherwise, the Constitution of the United States is 
the express image and organ of both! A monstrous 
idea, inst which Massachusetts will contend as 
zealously and strenuously as any of the most gallant 
of her sister States. J am persuaded your Excellen- 
cy will entirely agree with me that it is idle, it is ab- 
surd, to charge that State, from anything’ she has ever 
said, or done, with being for the ition of slavery 
by her own authority, or agency, in any of her sister 

tates, or for an infringement of their rights in the 
confederacy. No, she is contending, and only con- 
tending, fora judicial trial and decision inst the 
infringement, the abolition of her own and 
those of her citizens : aoe a nen eee jot of the 
2g bh nae nll g aim or wish to destroy. 
only wants them and herself to be 





dag Yo ee Rem ora prea 
ith sentiments greatest respect con- 
i ion, I subscribe myself, 
Your obedient servant, ; ; 
me ra pPimoue sete es H. HUBBARD. 
To His Excellency Govenson Moures. 





‘came from the humane motive of saving my life, 
| and no other; and if he had not engaged to come 
| and do so, J might already have been murdered. 
He, therefore, warned me of my danger, and called 
on me to promise to leave the city immediately, and 
said that unless I did, my life was not safe a mo- 
ment. He appealed to Mr. Soule and Mr. Coneau 
for the correctness of what he said, and they de- 
cidedly affirmed it. 


his conduct towards me but humanity, but must beg 
leave to say, that I did not understand that the gen- 
tleman alluded to, who treated me with so much 
courtesy, meant to warn me to leave the city. Here 
Mr. Genois and Mr. Soule vehemently interrupted 
me—the latter saying substantially that it would be 
of no use to talk about the matter. A gentleman, 
who was near Mr. Genois, and ap to be ac- 
quainted with him, said in an under tone to Mr. 
Genois, ‘hear him, hear him,’—which, on my at- 
tempting to proceed and being interrupted, was re- 
peated two or three times, when I was allowed to 
say in contiauation, that they indeed mentioned the 
excitement my mission occasioned, and the difficul- 
ty of fulfilling it, but left the matter to go geo 
tion. But I would frankly admit that that, with 
other evidences on the subject, had started a train 
of reflections, tending strongly to a conviction of my 
mind, that circumstances, beyond my control, pre- 
vented, and would prevent, my carrying out m 
mission to effect; but I could not now state that it 
was formed, and, therefore, it would be premature 
for me to say I would leave, 

Mr. Genois, with his associates, then arose. He 
advanced towards me, and, evidently laboring un- 
der strong emotion, thus e himself: ‘It 
was from no motive but that of humanity that I 
came to warn you of your danger. If you do not 
promise to leave the city immediately, your life is 
not safe this night; and if I should take you into 
custody, I could not protect you, for they would 
murder mein a moment; and if you stay here 
another night, your life will certainly be taken.’ His 
associates confirmed what he said, and they all im- 
mediately retired. 

On the morning of the 5th, I wrote a letter to 
the Governor, of which the following is a copy: 


( Copy.) 
New-Orreans, St. Louis Hotel, 
Jan 5, 1845. 

Sir :—My note of the 3d, sent by porter to be 
delivered to hand, but left, as he said, at the post of- 
fice, Was not received, if at all, by your Excellency, 
till the morning of the 4th. Your Meselleno will do 
me the favor to say, on any proper occasion, I did 
not trouble you with anything concerning myself 
personally. Nor have I communicated to any one 
out of this city, norin it, any expression, stated to 
have been uttered by any of its citizens, threatening 
my personal safety. So that, had it been fatally ex- 
ecuted, it had, for all me, died with me. I confess to 
your Excellency, that I have never, for an imstant, 
felt any trepidation or alarm. I have ever been con- 
vineed, that there was a conservative sense and sen- 
timent in every portion of our great community ; and 
we all feel that every thread of life 
helps make up an irre moral bond of Union. 
Then, sir, how clearly did I see a high moral influ- 
ence—which must pervade and prevail in this city— 
in the courteous, humane, and even delicate manner, 
in which her citizens, of the first respectability, con- 
veyed their sentiments consoling me agency and the 
excitement it occasioned. [ not refrain expres- 
sing these sentiments to your Excellency on reading 
the editorial in the Picayune of this rang con- 

cerning conduct towards me and my agency. 
and moderation will enable parties to agree to differ 
acquiesce in, in a ity that ot be con- 
quered ; and they evince a 


at nothing else can—they are fruit- 


—— 





H. HUBBARD. 
Postscript. Your cy will please not un- 
deriand ae a Seu ccing to) —— te Bere 
mab (with the view 
yune. 
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and their | 


I acknowledged I could perceive no motive for 
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the mission must be fruitless, and of course produce 
only a useless excitement, I would decline acting at 
all, and remove all cause of excitement, so far as it 
was oceasioned by my presence, provided | was left 
free to act voluntarily. And so! frankly avow to 
your Exeellency ; and further, that 1 am fully con- 
vinced that the nriesion must be fruitless, and will oc- 
casion useless excitement, and | shall prepare imme- 
diately to leave, and return my commission to the source 
from which it originated.” 

At the time, which was about noon, that Doctor 
Houghton was stepping from the hotel into the 
street, to bear the letter to the Governor, at pes 

been 








man whom I had before scen, and who 

long settled in Louisiaia, and had held high public 
offices, as I had been informed, entered. On my 
mentioning the letter, he was anxious that it should 
be full and explicit—and especially as the people, 
or citizens, were then ing on account of my 
agency, of which fact he came for the of 
givivg me wotice. I invited him to myreom, but he 
declined doing so, and said he should be unsafe if) 


if he was seen with me. fle further gave it as his 
opinion, that my safety required that I should Jeave 
the city without delay; in fine, I had no. time to 
spare, Doctor Houghton, whose life had been 
threatened, as a friend to the emissary, e i 
his most decided opinion in concurrence on both 
points, determined my mind. JI therefore made 
that full and explicit declaration at the conclusion 
of the letter, and set about acting accordingly. Set- 
tling my bills, and otherwise preparing to leave my 
odgings, I followed my baggage to the steamboat 
James Madison, for Cincinnati, and engaged my 
passage. 1 left sooner than I should have done but 
for this interview—but without that, to have re- 
mained in the city over night, after the notice given 
me by Messrs. Genois, Soule and Coneau, could 
not possibly have rendered any direct service to the 
cause I was sent to advance. 

But, sir, independent of considerations of person- 
al safety, at that juncture, [ was then fully convinced, 
and am, on subsequent reflection, fortified in the 
conviction, that nothing could be effectually done 
by me in the agency with which I was charged. To 
characterize the mission as inefficient and unsafe, 
j affords but a vague and imperfect representation of 
ip impracticability and insecurity. A case occur- 
i 
j 
| 








ing, calling for the agency to be put into practical 
operation, would sound the tocsin of alarm to arrest 
‘ the agent, and all proceedings. No known witness, 
| in favor of a prosecution by the agent, would be 
isafe; or if so, reliable. No counsel, residing in 
New-Orleans, in Louisiana, would have engaged in 
| behalf of a free colored person, entering within the 
| bas of the State, against the prohibitory law of 
ithe State. I do not refer to the resolve introduced 
into the Legislature at its present session, making 
the interference in favor of such a person a peni- 
tenti offence—for they do not create a new le- 
go offence, but only denounce a new punishment; 
jut were it otherwise, public sentiment, or the mo- 
bocracy, would supply the deficiency of the law. 
' The law, the teem re and the people of Louis- 
‘inna were, and are, against the mission. It was, 
, therefore, from a feeling, an indignant feeling, that 
/a@ commission conferring more of the power of the 
| Commonwealth of Massachusetts was alone suffi- 
|¢ient for the exigency, which caused me to make 
jase of the language in my last communication to the 
}Governor of Louisiana, that I would ‘return my 
commission to the source from whieh it origina- 
ted.’ Because it was impossible to do the most 
awful and humane service I was sent to ‘ 
| or to stay in the proper and designated place for its 
' performance, with any safety to my person or life, 
or that of any one who should assist or hold inter- 
course with me, was what determined me to hasten 
home to resign a sinecure which, for its cause, is an 
anomaly, and, but for one other instance, without a 
parallel in the history of the civilized world. 
I, therefore, respectfully tender the resignation of 
my commission, and subscribe myself your faithful 


and obedient servant, 
H. HUBBARD. 
To His Excellency Gronce N. Briags. 








* The words in italics were added for explicitness, 
on the advice of the person, often referred to. 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hovse or Rerreseytartives, Jan. 31, 1845. 
The Special Joint Committee, to whom was refer- 
red so much of the Annual Message of his Excellen- 
cy the Governor, as relates to the Annexation of 
Tciss, have had the subject under consideration, and 
submit the following Report and Resolves. 
For the Committee, 
JOSEPH BELL. 
REPORT. 


The et of this reference has suddenly be- 
come an object of great mational importance, and 
seems destined to engross most deeply the attention, 
the interests, and the sympathies of our whole peo- 


le. 

. With scarcely an interval for reflection and delib- 
eration, the administration of our National Govern- 
ment, for nearly the whole of the two Pon years, 
has devoted itself with an untiring industry and 
sleepless vigilance, to the accomplishment of this 
object. 

The annexation of Texas was first recommend- 


ed by President Tyler to Con and through 
Congress, to the people of the United States, in his 


Annual M of mber, 1842. 

A treaty was concluded for its admission into the 
Union under his auspices, by his Secretary of State, 
with the Commissioners of Texas, in April, 1844. 

This treaty was submitted to the Senate of the 
United States, his constitutional advisers, by the 
President,—and in June, 1844, was by them reject- 
ed by an overwhelming majority. 

The subject was in submitted by the Presi- 
dent, at the same session of Congress, to the House 
of Representatives, and by them left without any 
action whatever. 

he project of annexation, notwithstan all 
pe ga a a Sreliehe Solis Souiheans by 
people, D again 
the ident, in his Annual Message of December, 
1844, and the Congress of the United States are 


Texas, in some form, into the Federal Union. 


voice, and with an unanimity rare in her 
lglatve proceeding, hs solemnly Jared, that 
ith her consent, can never become a part 

of the American Union. 
The Legislature of 1843 resolved—* That under 


ne laeneenenene enya ts Sa ie pelle te 
sachusetts the ition to it ‘Texas 


the United Staton, te pooueiniage. 
i is not 

ed to the General Goverianeat by Consents 
of the United States.’ 


UARY 14, 1845. 


‘jt was known that he had given me the notice, or just come 


now understood to be with vari- 
ous propositions, all tending in it ways to 
bring t the same general end—the adimi of 


r be ‘e " 





_ An examination of its principles and provision 
in relation to this subject, will show that whate ve 
else may have changed, these have not 
The Constitution of the United States is an act of 
the people’s own legtslation. This, like all other 
mere legislation, is local, and has the force and 
effect ppAne only within the acknowledged terri-‘ 
o Legislator. 
Fe this leading principle in the application of all 
Law, could in any casc be drawn into doubt, it 
would hardly seem possible to raise a doubt of 
Bese applicatiqn to the great Charter of our 
nion. 
The _ themselves have in this case declared, 
that * We, 'e of the United States, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States 


Who, then, were of the United 
States, in 1789, by whom, and for whom, this Con- 


years’ conflict with one of the most powerful na- 
tions of the earth; and had thus, but receuitly, ex- 
torted from 


equ 

The ‘old thi jes once—States then— 
and now out-numbering Empires—bound together 
by the ag —_—- y hap common dangers and 
trium natu elt anxious to give permanence 
and durability = the results of thelr great revolu- 
struggle. 

“They naturally felt anxious that whatever memo- 
rial of their common toils, and sacrifices, and suf- 
ferings, in the cause of human freedom,. should be 
left as their legacy to posterity, should be embodied 
in a form as enduring as the principles for which 
they had fought, and the glories they had won. 

y, therefore, the men of the Revolution, 
made a Constitution, eNO for national pur- 
poses the great principles out of which their great 
struggle had arisen. 

They made a Constitution in their own imperisha- 
ble language—‘in order to form a more perfect 
union—to establish fk ema domestic tran- 
quillity, and secure blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their rity? - 

These dec jects of those who made the 

Constitution, are especially worthy of notice at the 
present time. It was made ‘to establish justice, 
and ensure domestic tranquillity.” Would these ob- 
jects be effected by the admission of fugitives from 
justice, in all other quarters of the world, to the 
rights of citizens in this ? 
It was made ‘to secure the blessings of liberty to 
themselves and their posterity.” Would these bles- 
sings be most constitutionally secured, by the 
spread of involuntary servitude, as far as may be in 
our power, to all other regions ot the earth? 

It was made ‘in order to form a more perfect 
union,’—this was the leading object. Would this 
be promoted by the extension of our bounds from 
the Atlantic to Pacific, and from Terra del Fue- 
go to the Arctic ocean? But with whom was this 
more perfect union to be formed ?—with whom, 
but with those who had fought and triumphed to- 
gether—with those who had established, by their 
counsels and their arms, the perilous declaration of 
1776—‘ that these united Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States,’ 

But for what portion of the heri of man was 
this Constitution ordained and established ? 

The ebvious answer would be—for the country 
of those who ordained and established it. 

It would hardly be expected, that those who had 
but just secured their own independence, and be- 
come emancipated from foreign control, would 
have their first sympathies aroused, and their first 
energies dink to the construction of a govern- 
ment whose great and ive benefits would 
largely, if not principally, fell upon foreign States 
and foreign territories. 

The first and most pressing want, would demand 
the earliest remedy. ‘The people who had deeply 
felt the want of ‘a more perfect union’ among 
thomselves, during the perilous progress of the rev- 
olution, would have much more naturally provided 
in the first place for that pressing evil. States 
that had but just been emancipated from foreign 
thraldom, w: be much more anxious ‘to estab- 
lish justice ensure domestic tranquillity’ at home, 
than to extend the area of either freedom or slavery 
abroad. 

The people then of the cnce ‘united colonies, 
who hadl now become absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown, ordained and established this 
Constitution for the ‘ United States of America.’ 


The territory embraced in our great national act 
of July 4, 1776, became by that act, and the treaty 
with Britain of 1783, ‘the United es of 


America, for whom this Constitution was ‘ ordain- 
ed and established.’ 

Whe can look at and read the introductory sen- 
tence of this great charter of our rights and obliga- 
tions as citizens of the United States, in the light 
thrown upon it, and around it, by the history of the 
men and the times, by whom, and in which, it was 
formed and adopted, and doubt for a moment, that 
the Constitution, in its design and pu in the 
pire gat and understanding of those who formed 

those who adopted it—in every thing, in short, 

which would give it, and which ought to give it, 

the binding efficacy and effect of a great National 

was made by the men of the revolution 

for the glorious lands acquired by the blood and 

treasures of the revolution—and for no other lands 
? 


time, or in all time to come, in the term ‘United 
of America, for whom this Constitution was 
Spain herself,—they were no more 
of those who made, and 
pted the Constitution, than Mexico 
il,—Patagonia or the Celestial Empire. 

Committee think this is entirely clear on the 
and i terms of the Constitution itself. 
is equally clear, from the history of the 
i and the circumstances which 
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but to provide means to foster 
same great interests throughout 
of the abounding and expanded 
torrid to the frigid zone. + 
the desire for union, the diversities 
its and manners, of climate, of soil 

uctions—but more than all else—of ‘ the 
iar institutions’ of a large and powerful sec- 
tion of country—these had already created all but 
insuperable difficulties, in arranging and adjusting 
the one to the other. 

But the work was entrusted to wise heads and 
patriotic hearts. The Father of his country was at 
its and it was successful. 

It is, however, admitted, every where, and on all 


extent of the Union. ; 
But how could conf* ting interests have been 
or ing interests compre i if the 
aieat bad eet aben its form, and 
its bounds? Interest could never have 
adjusted, or their extent or im- 
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only ascertained, 


























it was the result of a compromise of 
and conflicting interests, throughout the whole 
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entirely a ‘tropical preduction, is found only in 

States under the influence of a peculiar cli- 
mate, and peculiar institutions—and in excluding 
all other property—whatever in amount, or where- 
ever situated, entirely from representatio: 

Would the free States of this Union Ge ever 
c@nsented to admit this element of slaye property 
to representation at all—if the claim had then been 
made, as now, that the Constitution gave power to 
extend the Union over the slave-climaie to the 


equator? Woukl the same elements compro- 
mise have been in that case present Or the 
same results have followed? Let the Ralculating 


spirit of those who have so long been calculating 
}the ‘value of the Unien,’ ascertain the probabilities 
in this case, and declare the restilt. 
But it is said, and although the Constitution was 
originally, and in terms confined to a well known 
well defined territory, that it nevertheless con- 
tains an inherent power of indefinite expansion, by 
wers nted for and that 





stands: 
The Constitution, Art. 4, Sec. 3, provides—that 
‘new States may be admitted by Congress into the 
Union—but no new State shall he formed or erect- 
ed, within the jurisdiction of any other State, nor 
any Stale be formed by the junction of two or 
more States or parts of States, without the consent 
of the Legislatures of the States concerned, as well 
as of Congress.’ 
Here it is obvious, that all the limitations on the 
wer , to admit new States into the Union, 
most y apply to the States and territories then 
constituting the Union. 
‘New States may be admitted by Congress,’ This 
is the power granted. 
Bat ‘no new State shall be formed within the 
jurisdiction of any other State.’ ‘Nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States.’ 
These are the limitations on the powers granted. 
These limitations, all palpably apply to the territory 
within the then existing Union—and the Committee 
deém the argument not only fair but irresistible, 
that the power and its limitations were intended by 
the people to apply to the same, and only to the same 
jecl matter 


it this is not all. 

The Constitution, Art. 7, provides, that ‘the rati- 
fication of the conyentions of nine States, shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution, 
between the States so ratifying the same.’ 

Here, then, is a case presented, where the Unien, 
under the Constitution, might have gone into right- 
ful operation, and, ‘four States,’ out of the ‘ origi- 
pal thirteen,’ might have been excluded from its 
benefits. 

Was not this a case in point for the application 
of this express power to admit new States without 
travelling out of the bounds of the original Union ? 
A case too, appealing with great force and effect, 
both to the interests and the sympathies of the whole 
Union ? 

But this is not all. 

It ie well known that when the Constitution was 
formed, in 1789, the ordinance of the old confed- 
eration of July 13, 1787, was in full force and ef- 
fect, in relation to the north-western territory. This 
territory now constitutes the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Ilinois and Michigan. 

It is equally welf known, that this ordinance pre- 
vided that not less than three, nor more than five 
States, should be formed in certain proportions out 
of this territory, and ultimately be adnfitted into the 
old confederation. 

This obligation to admit ‘ these new States,’ when 
they arrived at maturity, devolved, of course, on the 
Union, under the Constitution; and this provision 
of the Constitution became necessary to carry this 
obligation. into effect. 

Here, then, are legal and constitutional 
by which ‘five new States’ and ‘four of those then 
existing’ might have required this express power 
to admit new States, to have brought them within 
the fold, and given them their clear legal inheri- 
tance—an admission into the Union. 

This number of ‘new States, equal to those au- 
thorized by the Constitution, to establish the consti- 
tutional Union, to say nothing of those ‘ new States’ 
that might, under the constitutional provision, be 
formed with the consent of Congress and the States 
and of the original States and the territories, is 
sufficient to show the necessity of such a power, 
and the propriety of its application, and of its ap- 
plication alone, to the territory within the then er- 


Visions 


isting Union. 

The power then relied upon, to expand the Union 
to an indefinite extent, will only show, when right- 
ly applied, the provident care of those who drafted 

at instrument, to provide for the performance, 
within the then existing Union, of all existing duties. 

There is another express power in the Constitu- 
tion, which the committee are of opinion is in di- 
rect conflict with the power now claimed to admit 
a foreign State into the Union, in whatever manner 
such power may be applied. : 

The Constitution, Art. J, Sec. 8, provides ‘that 
Congress shall have power to establish an uniform 
rule of naturalization throughout the United States.’ 

This constitutional power, Congress has under- 
taken to carry into effect, by establishing an uni- 
form rule for that purpose throughout the Union. 

It is now proposed by a mere act of legislation to 
bring Texas into the Union as a State, with all the 
rights of a State, and its citizens—foregners of 
course—with all the rights of citizens in all the 
States. Congress are authorized ‘to establish the 
rule—not to apply it. Would not then a legislative 
or treaty admission of Texas, destroy all pretence of 
unifermity in the rule ? . 

But not to dwell longer on the particular clauses 
of the Constitution, the Committee are constrained 
to believe, and to declare that belief, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States, as original] ‘ ane 
and adopted, gave no power to any or 4@ e- 

nts of - 8 iced government, to admit a 
Forel State, or foreign territory, into our constitu- 
tional Unian. St ‘ 

But it is said, whatever may be t guage 0 
the Constitution, or whatever the who adopt- 
ed it may have intended in to the admission 
of ‘new States, the practical construction has be- 
come fully settled and established, by the admission 
of Louisiana, and the full recognition of that act, 
for more than years, by the people. 

The basis on which this position rests, demands 
grave yan yrs tion. Jt a ty “eS i xs = 

and original power in ution to 
sdolt, and places the right of admission of new 
States, octal on the long-continued acquiescence 
of the people. 

This subjects those who maintain this right 
on the precedent of Louisiana, and thatalone, 
to the charge of having added to the Consti- 
tuion, by mere assumption, a power that could only 
have been rightfully added by an amendment of 
r is claimed by the 
, it i 














liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Ss 
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all the departments of Government, to transfer the 
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or those who administer it, any right whatever to; 
epply it cs a precedent to any other case, 

Che acquiescence of the people may sanction, 
for the time being, the very ect to which it applies, 
but can never be applied to a new case, or to sanc- 
tion additional infractions of the original instru- 
ment 

‘The cssumption of the power to admit Louisia- 
na, cen vever authorize the admission of Texas. It 
hus no resemblance to an origivel power in the 
Coustituiion. That may, of course, apply to all new 
cases which arise within the seme principle; but 
acquiescence merely tolerates the very ect to which 
it applies, and while it applies, and that alone. 

‘he cese of: Louisinna, the Committee believe, is 
of this cless. Its greet features are easily stated and 
understeed. 

in 1803, under the Presidenty of Mr. Jefferson, 
a treaty was concluded with France, hy which the 
United States obtained a cession of the entire claim 
of France to the territory known as Louisiana. 
This treaty, this negotiated, was ratified by the 
Senate of the United States, and Louisiana, admit- 
ted as a territory. by the treaty, and formed into a 
territorial government, bas since been considered 
cs forming a partof the United States. ‘The States 
of Louisiana, Missouri and Arkansas, have already 
been edimitted into the Union, as States formed out 
of the territory thus acquired. 

This ig the precedent. Does it authorize and 
justify the admission of Texas, os a foreign and in- 
dependent State? 

The zdmission of Texas by legislation, weuld vi- 
olate this precedent in cll material respects. 

If edimitted by the treaty-making power, the re- 
-emblance would be nearer, but the aet of admia- 
sion would be still radically amd essentially difler- 
ent. 

The treaty-erking power Urder our government 
van only be exercised arpong sovereign and inde- 
pendent States, and is epplicd to regulate the inter- 
ests and provide for the future intercourse of such 
pr rice, 

A treety is then the contract of et least two par- 

es, ard presupposes those parties to exist, and re- 

‘) in existence, in a Conditron fo fulfil the guar- 
of the treaty. Tt hes never Ween applied, 
and the Committee believe can never be applied, 
io annihilate or extinguish politically, either of the 
contracting parties. A State hes rio right to be— 
felo-de-se—by treaty, or in any other manner. ‘Tex- 
as proposed all this by the treaty of April, 1844. 

Louisiana, in 1803, made no claim to be an in- 
depeudent State. She was an appendage or colo- 


nial possession of France, amd was transferred as 


artes 


sion ip no Way impaired the functions of the gov- | 
treaty, as before, with full power as an indepen- 
dent nation, to sustain amd fulfil all the obligations 
incurred by the treaty. 

This, then, Was a transfer of territory, only from 
one nation to arfother—each independent, and re- 
maining independent, of the other—and ratified 
with all the formalities known to the treaty-making 
power, under our Constitution. 

Yet no fet in our history is better established, 
than that Mr. Jefferson, the great author of this im- 
yortant national act, himself doubted its constitu- 
tional authority, ard deemed on amendment of the 
Coustitution itself necessary, to extend a rightful 
power over the territory, or fo admit it as a State 
mito the Ubion. 

But more than forty years have passed away, and 
all branches of the national government, and of all 
the several States, have in various forms acknowl- 
edged the States formed out of the territory thus ac- 
quired, to belong to the Union. Let this question 
then rest in peace. 

But can this be deemed a precedent for the ad- 
mission of Texas in any form ? 

‘Texas claims to be an independent State, amd to 
make the transfer as an‘ordinary act‘of Government. 
Louisiana made no stitch claim, and hed no such 
claim to make, 

Texas claims the right, urider delegated powers 
of Government essentially'the same as those entrus- 
ted to our National and State Governments, and 
acting under and in pursuance of those powers, to 
transfer the country, the inhabitants, and all their 
rights and immunities, to a foreign power. The 
Committee believe this to be a claim without prece- 
dent, amd without right. The powers of all right- 
ful Governments create a trust, which tlfose only 
who are ealled vo execute the trust may rightfully 
carry into effect. 

But itis no part of the delegated powers of our 
own Government, National or State, to transfer the 
Nation, State or people, to any foreign power. 

ie Committee are not ble to sce if the delega- 
ted powers of the Government of Texas, exercised 
by the officers eletted to administer it, are deemed 
in any form .suficient*to transfer the people, the 
country, and all the functions of the Government 
ef Texas, to the United States—why, if it 50 
pleased the Conmmissioners who negotiated the trea- 
ty of April, 1844, and two thirds of the Senate, the 
whole people and territory of these United States, 
might not with equal power have been transferred 
to Texas. This would have placed the-people of 
the United States in at leasta neve, if not a position 
to be desired. It would have placed them where 
they might have been left to grope their way for 
the future. by the dim twinkling of ‘the lone star of 
T rather than to march on to the fulfilment of 
higher and more gloriot’s destinies, under the more 
ainple folds and brighter and purer light of our own 
star-spangled and revolutionary bannen 

The Committee helieve that the people of the 
Upited States have never delegated power to any or 
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United States, or the people thereof, to any foreign 
power,—and that Texas, in this regard, has no great- 
pr powers. They believe, that the powers of Gov- 
ernment are a trust incapable of transfer, and gran- 
ted to be applied only to their legitimate ends, and 
that therefore all the organized powers of the Gov- 
ernment of Texas could never rightfully transfer 
her Government, territory, and people, to the Uni- 
ted States, with any more or greater effect, than all 
the organized powers of the Governments of the 
States, and the United States, could transfer the 
Governments, territory, and people, of thé States, 
and the United States, to Texas, 


But if this were otherwise, and if all the organ-/ 


ized powers of the government of Texas, in any 
or in all forms, were competent to transfer the peo- 
ple and territory to this Union, the Committee be- 
lieve there is no rightful power in all or any of the 
departments of our national government to receive 
them. 

But it is said further, that Congress may, as an 
ordinary act of Legislation, declare war, that war 
day lead to conquest, and thus territorial acquisi- 
tion may be forced on the country by the simple 
action ofa clearly defined power of legislation, and 
that if this be $6, what Congress may do by legis- 
lation, ‘ forcibly, if they must, they may do by legis- 
lation, ‘peaceably, if they can But this argument 
takes for granted what is by no means conceded. 

Congress miay, it if true, by a simple act of legis- 





lation, place the country in a state of war, Con- 
gress may raisé armies, and the Executive, as | 
commander-in-chief, may overrun foreign territory 
and hold it by conquest. Bat this right of Congress, 
if right at all, it niust always be remembered, is but 
a temporary right, it is a right merely to hold and 
occupy the country till peace takes place. It is the 
treaty of peace, and that alone, which settles all 
conqnest in war, and all rights of territory at its 
close. Aud although war, under our Constitution, 
is a legislative power, peace is not, Peace being 
attainable ouly by treaty, and that power being 
clearly plaeed by the Constitution in the President 
and two-thirds of the Senate, excludes, of course, 
the legislative power from any participation in the 
act of peace, and thus leaves the argument with- 
out any foundation whatever. 

The Comntittee have, on the matter referred to 
and considered by them, arrived at the following 
conclusions, which they ask leave to state : 

Ist. That the Cénstitution of the United States 
was originally furnied and adopted for the territory 
of the United States, as it éxisted at its formation 
and adoption, and forthatalone. —__ 

2d. That the Constitution contains no power 
whatever to adntit new States, or territories, with- 
out and beyond the bounds of the Union, as estab- 
lished when it was formed and adopted. 

3d. There has been hitherto, no precedent for the 
admission of a foreign State by treaty, or a foreign 
State or territory by legislation. “ 

4th. That the States and territories asennad 
the adoption of the Constitution, out of territory not 
then within the Union, are admitted by the general 
consent and aequiescence of the States and people 
in the acts of admission. 

5th. ‘That this general cousent and acquiescence 
form no for other cases, 


precedent no 
duty on any State of the Union to extend it to any}: 


State or territory not now within the bounds of the 
Union. 


th. That the power to admit States or territo- 





riog not within the bounds of the Uvien at the adop- 
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chusetts, or the people thereof, and can only be 


rightfully exercised in such a munner ag they shall 
hereafter appoint. a 
Such being the result of the examination of 


powers of the national 
Stitution of the United 
the Union, the labors of the 
come to atlose. But the actual 
sachusetts in regard to this 
seems to them to be such 48 to | 
proceed under the order of the | 
further considerations. 2 
It might, perkeps, be deemed, und 
cumstances, and those of a less 


vernment under the C 





t powers of the 
national government beyond the constitutional lim- 
its in the adntission of a foreign State. But when 
it is considered that the attempt has not only been 
made once, but has been repeated already,—that it 
is urged on by all the force that can be applied to 
it by a section of the country, and by an interest in 
that section, whieh hes hitherto known no result in 
political action but success, it may be proper for 
the people of Massachusetts, through their Repre- 
sentatives, to declare the grounds on which not 
only her opposition to the admission of Texas. is 
placed, but will be hereafter maintained, The de- 
¢isive, unanswered amd unanswerable objection, is 
the went of constitutional power to admit. 

Massachusetts makes no boast of her fidelity to 
the Uniorm. ft is simply her duty to be faithful to 
her engugemeuts, and she fulfils her obligations as 
such. ' 

She forbears to inquire in‘o the expediency of the 
admission of Texas, or any other foreign State into 
this Union. 
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on board.of. the ships of other States, touching at 
her ports, with the design of distinguishing between 
the persons who constitute the crew, and of seizing, 
at her sole discretion, and casting into prison, such 
as she may specify, without the necessity of alleg- 
ing against them the commission of any crime. 

Second. That the State has a right to.inflict.cor- 
poral punishment, by the application of the lash, to 
any extent, upon the persons of citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, solely because they may be found a second 
time in the ships of their own State touching at her 
vorts. 

Third. That the State has a right to sell into ab- 
solute slavery for life, buman beings, unoffending 
persons, freemen of Massachusetts, entitled, by her 
Constitution and laws to the fullest security of life, 
liberty and property, 2s well when following a law- 
ful calling on board ber ships as when at home. 

Fourth. That the State has a right to expel from 
her territory, citizens of Massachusetts, going to it 
for the sole purpose of seeking the peaceful mode 


If benefits ten times greater than have | of redress for her citizens which the Constitution of 


ever been presented by the glowing imaginations | the United States affords, an opportunity to appeal 


of its most passionate admirers, were certain to 
follow the admission of Texas, she would still say, 
‘the Union as it is” until altered by the power that 
made it. 

She forbears to inquire whether the admission of 
Texas would bring war in its train from Mexieo.or 
any other nation. 

She forbears to inquire whether Texas would 


to the courts of the Union. 

Fifth. That the-State has a right to punish by 
fine and imprisonment, apy citizen coming from 
any other State, with the intention to question the 
validity of laws which assume the right to imprison, 
to whip and to sell the freemen of the latter, with- 
out hearing, trial, or the allegation of any crime. ° 

In former times, as between independent States, 


come into the Union oppressed and overwhelmed | the assumption of powers far more circumscribed 
with debts, or ‘ with the possibility of riches beyond | than these, would bave been met by the resort to 


the dreams of avarice.’ 

She forbears to inquire into these, not because 
they are not of the highest importance in them- 
selves, but for the reason that when a clear _princi- 
ple obstructs her way, she can never be made to 
pass over it or around it. . 

The Constitution is in the way of the admission 
of Texas. This is insuperable, and she inquires no 
further. 

But, instead of submitting the question of the 
admission of Texas to Congress, or to any or all 
the departments of the national government, it was 
now submitted directly to the people of Massachu- 


arms. But Massachusetts is too well aware of her 
obligations, to endeavor to seek redress in any man- 
ner which the Constitution of the United States and 
the advancing spirit of Christian civilization would 


\alike condemn. She will not give loose to a spirit 


of retaliation, which the offence might well justify, 
nor even indulge in Janguage of recrumination, that 
would ill become the disposition she seeks to culti- 
vate towards her sister States, It may be that, in 
the contests which mark the progress of the nine- 
teenth century, she will differ from many of them 
in her mode of adhering to principles of vital im- 
portance to human liberty, but she will do so calm- 


setts, what would, and ought to be the answer? = |ly, And though steadfast in the maintenance of 
His Excellency the Governor, in that part of. his| jer own rights, she will not seek needlessly to at- 


message referred to the Cominittee, says, in relation 
to the admission of Texas into the Union, ‘It is 
too obvious to require argument that slavery, with 
the considerations connected with it, is the leading 
motive which impels the movement for the hasty 
consummation of this miportant measure,’ : 
Massachusetts is compelled to say, that the whole 
evidence before her in regard to this matter, ren- 
ders it impossible for her to doubt that the acqui- 
sition of political power by the extension of the 
slave interest into Texas, and the greater security 
to that interest, by the increased power thus to 
be obtained, have ‘driven forward this 'meagure with 
an earnestness, an impetus, and an energy, which 
nothing but a superior earnestness, impetus and 
energy, in defence of her own rights and the rights 
of humanity, can counteract or restrain. 
Massachusetts will take no ground on this mat- 
ter which she isnot able nor willing to ‘maintain. 
She has already declared through her Executive, 
that, ‘as a State, she has ever maintained, and ever 
will maintain, the whole of the Constitution of the 
United States.’ In this, while her ‘constitutional 
obligations remain, she will never falter. 


But when it is proposed to her peaple, to enter | 


into relations with States or territories, to which the 
provisions of the Constitution do not extend ; and 
when she is asked by such extension to place every 
three of her own freemen on a ‘political equality 
with every five persons in Texas, who are bound 
down to everlasting servitude by a Constitution 
which ‘secures, as it is said, ‘in the most nervous 
and clear language, the rights of the master to his 
slave,’ she has but one answer to make, and she 
makes this answer calmly and deliberately, and 
firmly—Massachusetts will never consent to enter 
into any such relations. 

She will never consent, where she ts not already 
bound, to place her own free soms on any other 
basi« than perfect equality with freemen ;, and, last 
of all, and more than all, she will never, by any act 
or deed, give her consent to the further extension of 
slavery to any portion of the world. 

RESOLVES CONCERNING THE ADMISSION OF TEXAS. 

1, Resolved, That Massachusetts has never delega- 
ted the power to admit into the Union, States or ter- 
ritories without or beyond the original territory of 
the States and territories belonging to this Union at 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States ; 
and that, in whatever manner the consent of Massa- 
chusetts may have been given or inferred to the ad- 
mission of the States already, by general consent, 
forming a part of the Union, from such territory, 
the admission of such States, in the judgment of 
Massachusetts, forms no precedent for the admission 
of Texas, and Gan never be interpreted to rest on 
powers granted in the Constitution. 

2. Resolved, That there has hitherto been no 
precedent of an admission of a foreign State or for- 
oe into the Union by legislation. And as 
the ts of legislation granted in the Constitution 
of the United States to Congress, do not embrace a 
case of the admission of a foreign State or foreign ter- 
ritory, by legislation, into the Union, such an act ofad- 
mission would have no binding force whatever on the 
people of Massachusetts. 

3. Resolved, That the power never having been 
granted by the people of Massachusetts, to admit in- 
to the Union, States and territories not within the 
same when the Constitution was adopted, remains 
with the people,—and can only be exercised in such 
way and manner as the people shall hereafter desig- 
nate and appoint. 

4. Resolved, That the people of Massachiisetts 
will never consent to use the powers reserved to 
themselves, to admit Texas, or any other State or ter- 
ritory, now without the Union, on any other basis than 
the perfect eqliality of freemen ;—and that while sla- 
very or slave-representation forms any part of the 
clauns or conditions of admission, Texas, with their 
consent, can never be admitted. 


ic? These resotves were adopted ii the House of 
Representatives on Tuesday last—Yeas 188, Nays 41. 





MASSACHUSETTS AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


— 


LEGISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ix Senate, Feb. 3, 1845. 
The Joint Special Committee, to whom was refer- 
red the Message of His Excellency the Governor, of 
the 6th ult. transmitting certain documents from the 
State of South Carolina, and a letter from the Hon. 
Samuel Hoar, have cottsidered the same, and ask 
leave to report the accompanying Resolves and Decla- 
ration appended to it. 

. By order, 

Cc F. ADAMS. 

RESOLVES 
Concerning the treatment af Samuel Hoar by the State 
of South Carolina. 


Resolved, That}the Declaration annexed be adopt- | t, 


ed as the act of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and that His Excellency the Goyernor be hereby au- 
thorized to transmit one copy of the same to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and one copy to the Gov- 
ernor of each of the States constituting the United 
States of America, excepting only the State of South 
Carolina, with a respectful request that the same be 
submitted to the consideration of the Legislatures of 
the United States and of tlie States ly. 


é respectively 
Resolved, That His Excellency the Governor be | strated, 


hereby authorized to transmit to the Executive Gov- 
ernment of the State of South Carolina,a of the 
Declaration which has been addressed by hn- 
setts to each of the other States.of the Union. — 







against the hostile acts of the State of South Caro- 
line. 


tack theirs. ‘This earnest appeal to them shall not 
be soiled with a single expression which would 
ever cause a just regret to the remotest descendants 
of her citizens. It shall claim for them the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of all the privileges which their 
ancestors braved every danger to secure. But that 
claim shall be made to treat only upon those immu- 
table principles of justice, of freedom and of right, 
whieh, however smothered for a time by the force 
of local interests or sectional passions, must in the 
end extort the assent of the most reluctant heart. 
Five and twenty years have elapsed since the 
date of the first hostile act now complained of; a 
sufficient time for reason to resume its sway, bad 
the policy been the offspring merely of momentary 
alarm and inconsiderate haste. Instead, however, 
of relaxing, the subsequent legislation has varied 
only in its severity. It must now be assumed as 
beyond a doubt, that South Carolina will not sur- 
render her claim of the right to board the ships of 
other States, in order to pick out from her crews 
whom she thinks fit to suspect of evil intention, and 
to seize and imprison, perhaps to whip, and perhaps 
to sell into slavery for life, those persons, if she so 
incline, without being under the necessity of alleg- 


pearance in those ships at her ports. 
In the long list of offences charged upon thet 


Colonies, there is not found in the Declaration of| 


approaches that of the acts committed upon citizens 
of friendly States, by South Carolina, under this 
chim, For they make of no account whatsoever, 
the vital principle which animated that, as it must 
every just struggle of a people for freedom, the prin- 
ciple that no man should be subjected to the loss 
of life,of liberty, or of property, without the allegation 
of some offence committed,and without being beard 
in his defence. When the representatives of the 
Colonies, in 1774, addressed their first remonstrance 
to the people of Great Britain, they only ‘declared 
that ‘they held it essential to English liberty, that 
no man be condernned unheard, or punished for 
supposed offences, without having an opportunity 
of making his defence.” ‘The idea that he could be 
condemned unheard, without the necessity even of 
supposing an offence, never occurred to them, That 
was a position which the most extravagant asserter 
of the British prerogative would not, in the face of 
her history, of Magna Charta, of the right of petition, 
of the execution of Charles, of the bill of rights, and 
the acts of settlement, have conceived it possible to 
assume, 

Had there been no peculiar ties of sympatlty, long 
since created, to bind South Carolina and Massa- 
chusetts together—had they been merely upon the 
footing of civilized nations at peace with each other 
—these acts of the former, and the principles which 
they involve, could have been regarded in no other 
light than as intended to provoke hostility, And 
perseverance in them, after remonstrance on the 
part of the latter State, would justify retaliation, and 
even war. The recognised law of nations is clear, 
that an injury either Tons or threatened to the per- 
fect rights of a nation, or of any of its members, and 
susceptible of no other redress, is «just cause of 
war. The only justification for her conduct that 
has ever been attempted by South Carolina, is the 
plea of necessity of police regulations to her own 
safety. But this plea, as opposed to the rights of 
other nations liable to be affected thereby, however 
potent, cannot be carried to the extent to which 
that State would push it. Massachusetts denies her 
right, under any such pretence, to arrogate to her- 
self a right of jurisdiction over the ships of Massa- 
chusetts, or condemning her citizens without ap- 
peal, simply because they are following an innocent 
and honest occupation on board of those shi 
whilst lying in her harbors. She denies her right 
under such pretence, to violate, at her sole will and 
pleasure, the perfect rights of other nations, or of 
any of their members. South Carolina may, if she 
see fit to press her plea, deprive the citizens of for- 
eign States of certain privileges upon her soil which 
comity would grant, but she surely cannot justly 
claim by it to board their ships—to make distine- 
tions among the crews of those ships—to compel 
whom she pleases to enter her territory against their 
will—to imprison them in her jails—to force the 
commanders to give bonds to redeem them, and to 
pay the expenses attending their involuntary deten- 
tion—to lash them, and to sell them as slaves for 
life, These acts are acts of war. They have no 
justification in the recognised intercourse of Christ- 
ian or civilized nations, intending to remain at 
peace. They lead to the last en between sov- 
ereigns, and to nothing else. For it is the indis- 
pensable duty of the nation thus attacked, in the 
persons of her citizens, to protect theni in every 
manner possible in the enjoyment of their rights, 
both of persons and property, she herself being the 
only judge whether it be ad _Or not te resort 
», "This is a fundamental principle of every 
social co In accordance with this estublish- 


against the extension of the tion of these same 
acts of South Carolina over j visiting 


mother country, as justifying the separation of the} 
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ee eee s to it husetts is prepar- |» 
to abide by it, as well in those portions which are | ' 


onerous to her, 2s in those from which she 


benefits. But when doing this, she expeets, nay, she | B® 


demands, the same rule of action from her sister 
States. She will never acknowledge the right of any 
one or more of them, under any plea whatsoever, to 
set themselves above the obligation of conforming to 
its terms, particularly in those cases whieh most near- 
ly touch the privileges secured to her own citizens. 
It is one of isions of the Constitution, that 
the ‘citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
tates, Massachusetts affirms that this provision 
has been set aside by the acts of South Carolina, 
She avers that her citizens are not allowed any 
privileges and immunities, who are seized, cast into 
prison, lashed or sold as slaves for life, without a 
shadow of crime defined against them on her own 
statute book. She denies that any thing can be 
called a privilege or immunity, which is attended 
with so glaring a violation of the right of nal 
liberty. She now solemnly. 





and before the face of | 
Heaven, char; upon South Carolina a deliberate | 
and palpable breach of that condition of the com- 


mor compact, and she a s to the sense of jus- 
tice and of right, both of living and future genera- 
tions, to answer that THE CHARGE I5 TRUE. 

But had South Carolina any justification to make 
of her acts, beyond a tyrant’s plea ; did she join is- 
sue with Massachusetts upon the question, who are | 
the citizens of each State, entitled to enjoy the priv- 
iieges and immunities referred to in the Constitu- 
tion ; did she deny that the persons whom she claims 
the right to seize, to imprison, to whip or to sell, | 
without question, although admitted to belong to 
Massachusetts ships, are Massachusetts. citizens, 
there is provided for her under the compact to 
which she made herself a party, a grave tribunal, to 
which, in the last resort, every controversy between 
the States may be bronght toa — end. The 
Constitution assigns to the judicial power of the 
United States the province of deciding controversies 
between two of more States, between a Siate and 
citizens of another State, or between citizens of dif- 
ferent States. Massachusetts has taken every mea- 
sure possible to induce South Carolina to submit 
this question of the validity of these laws, so far as 
they apply to her citizens, to that power. The 
great object expected to be gained by the employ- 
ment of a special agent was, that the necessary 
measures might be perfected within the territory of 
South Carolina, where only they could be taken, to 
procure an ultimate decision. If Massachusetts be 
wrong in her view of her rights, she has no reason, 
from the constitution of that final tribunal, to expect 
a scruple of paftiality in her favor to weigh in arrest 
of judgment. But whether wrong or not, she has 
offered, and does offer, to abide by the award, what- 
eyer it may be: And she insists upon her right, un- 
der the obligations of the common compact, to de- 
mand the assent of South Carolina to her proposal. 
It is one of the most solemn considerations attend- 
ing this controversy, that that State has been wil- 
ling to intrench herself behind every technical ob- 
stacle to such a decision; that her citizens, when 


called pee to take the ordina’ a to 
forward it in the Federal Courts, have declined 
so to do; that she has now finally prohibited them 


from accepting any similar trust; and that she has 
thought proper to threaten with personal violence, 
in order to deter from acting, an individual. sent 
from Massachtisetts to do t her own citizens 
have refused to do, The evidence necessary to 

rove her intent, is then at last complete, It must 
te apeamie that South Carolina now deliberately 
refuses to recognize the authority of the federal tri- 
bunal. She séts herself above the restrictions of 
the Constitution, which she agreed to sustain, and 
perseveres in the execution of her will, at whatever 
cost. If it be once assumed that the t 
of the United States has not either power or will to 
int , it becomes a grave question to consider, 
whether the citizens of Massachusetts can much 
longer remain bound by their obligations to South 
Carolina, under the compact. Such is the legiti- 
mate consequenve of the policy she has thought it 
proper topurstie: Massachusetts presents this view 
to each of the States, without seeking to encoura 
any use of the unfortunate liberty which it might 
construed to give. 

It is true that once an attempt was made in the 
Congress of the United States to sustain, by an elab- 
orate report, tipon strictly constitutional ground, the 
position which South Carolina has assumed. d 
inastauch as that State, though refusing to submit 
the argument upon Which it rests to the judgment 
of the Federal Court, has taken the same general 
basis for the resolutions passed by her Legislature, 
it acquires a degree of i ce Whi y 
it within the notice of husetts, argu- 
ment is, that by the clause of the Constitution, grant- 
ing to ‘citizens of each State all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States,’ South 
Carolina is bound to extend to them only the same 
degree of privilege and immunity that she does to 
her own poe at home ‘ under the like circum- 
stances.’ Hence it must follow, that if she retain 
to herse!f the right to seize, imprison, lash, and sell 
as slaves for Jife, withont ing the commission 
of any crime or giving them any he 
of her freemen, she may co’ claim to 
exercise the same power over the freemen of other 
States ‘ under the With all the 
inhumanity that ee ee a code of slave 
laws, there will searcely be found in them any au- 
thority for such a proposition as this, and if there 
were, its publication in the face of the Christian 
world would at once be its condemnation. No. 
Free ne; are safe from personal harm, even in 
South Carvlina, so as wage oe the myo, and 
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question to quote it entire, as it stands in the orig- 
inal defence. 


vested with the freedom and ges of a city. 
If we go back to Rome, whence the term citizen 
had its origin, we shall find, in the illustrious pe- 
riod of her republic, that citizens were the highest 
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sit regard it with impunity to her reputation 
orts to quote. bl a path of living light shall seumtin tharked'cn, ry ‘ 
to the preamble} jn the first part of her own Constitution, Pou, ae 
it acted, in these | upon the basis of equal rights among the tebe . 
ives of the people of the | her society, it was not for her to be outdone in eay a 


ation assembled to se-| ness for their defence against oppression, by Sah 
: gor. 


f, the enjoyment of the ernment of a monarehy, which acknowledges 

“ aah such equality... Yet Great Britain had remong.,,." 

ainst the oppressive character of the laws of sae 

it then have ventured to maintain, in the face of the| Carolina, upon her subjects, long before Massari, 
republican people of that State, that they meant to Sets did; and, whatis more, she obtained  suspeq, 
secure the advantages spoken of only to ‘ the high- —. y hag br ager u ~ alhgete 9 Which Massachy. 
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ate, 
The citizens of the State, whose rights ease 
early remonstrated, and 'were only deterred from py, 
suing the question in the Federal Courts by the’ . 
monstrances of a Judge of those Courts, ¢ 


that the State in which they live, may at oragyes 
seize, imprison, order to be beaten with a lash, or 
sold into slavery for life, all such free persons, with- 


who assured 


necessity of alleging inst them the com-;| them that the evil complained of was only te 
A wah of any crime? Bo in its charaeter, and would be remedied by the rene 
The court of Kentucky obviously meant to justi- | ry act of the State Courts themselves.” Such wa, 
no such inference. It construes the'terms ‘priv-| 20, however, the result. Those Courts, when ap, 
leges and immunities) in the Constitution; to im-| .Petled tos. @ustained the validity of the laws, ang 


technical obstacles defeated a decision of that of the 
United States. William Johnson, himself a native 
and eitizen of South Carolina, and then the Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the Union, already alluded to, 
did not hesitate, upon the general merits of the ques 
tion, to pronounce the decided opinion that the acts 
complained of ‘trampled on the Constitution,’ ang 


port something more than ordinary rights of per- 
sonal security and property, whieh the courtesy of 
all civilized nations extends to the subjects or citi- 
zens of other States. But if this be at once admit- 
ted, how comes it that South Carolina can draw 
from it any justification for the depriving whom she 


may think from other States, even of those for-|.4 implied a direct attack upon the sovereignty of the 
dinary — which the of all civilized-na-| United States” , * 
tions would extend to them’ ? definition seems So long as sentiments like these could be h 


to presume something more to be secured than the} and tolerated in the heart of Carolina herself, ia on 
absolute rights of strangers, ‘ subjects or citizens of —— by aeeingeithes jurists, there was reason | 
other States.’ The conclusion drawn froni it, not sai vet a eB E ee mga | of fear, 
: : ‘ 3 ray o e calls of humanity 
mere] Ltn Re eh ——— ro Me oe or justice, would pass away with the memory of the 
hol id: # hei ? ‘ame Ak. thee events that occasioned them. But fourtecn years 
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Je of area nan on ner i ma a pressing his convictions, was removed from ti 
nion, instead of gaining & a sphere of human action, and left no echo of his voice 
immunities,’ by the adoption of the federal constitu- behind him. And the apparent acces ore Sarelian 
tion, must have beeh actually deprived by it of these; jn maintaining her policy, tempted many of her sister 
which they would have had without it. States to follow her example. A few of them, whiis 
But Massachusetts has learned the doctrines of rot ager end system, were careful to avoid her ¢;. 
libe in no such schools as these. She claims to! rers. ers were less regardful. But it is of the 
rty 2 m & be of the 
be a republic, and not an aristocracy, Her Con- States of South Carolina and Louisiana that Massa. 
stitution, formed in the midst of the fiery trial of | chusetts has the most cause to complain, because its 
the Revolution breathes the spirit of the fathers of| t© the ports of Charleston and New-Orleans that he; 
ner Seddon tt declares ‘all men born free and an and a ry most ergo Yet, notwithstanding 
ee . . ag at eggravated cases of wrong, endured by them, 
+ me Fem iota? Se “tel tyr x Spb were occurring every year, it was not until 1236 that 
Cina af incipl Shadi Keeieegieeieae dn. te petitions were addressed to the Legifiature, invoking 
tarat principles afirny oF n the interposition of the State. Even then, the great 
tne, eet P the romeo d; —— Soenies anxiety to avoid any unpleasant collision with her 
ion, safe rosperity a appiness 0 e, 
and not for the profit, honor, or private interest of 
any one man, family, or class of men.’ ‘The tenth 
says that each ‘individual of the society has a right 
to be protected by it, in the enjoyment of his life, 


liberty and property, according to standing laws.— 
He 3! allasd; coonnieanty, to pone? St his 
share to the expense of this protection ; to give his 
rere service, or an equivalent, when nécessar y.’ 

ere is not a word in it about ‘the highest class 
of society.’ Citizenship, according to it, embraces 
all the members of the social system, who, while 
contributing to its burdens, earn the right to its 
protection. ‘The duty of the State is imperative to 
shield against wrong the humblest of its members, 
not less than the proudest. So far as her Constitu- 
tion is concerned, she recognizes no distinction of 
rights between the two. 

It is not, then, as ‘citizens of the United States,’ 
as the State of South Carolina pretends, but because 
they are citizens of Massachusetts, that this State 
claims the guarantee of the Constitution of the 
United States, to protect her people against wrong 
in the harbors of Carolina, That instrument ex- 
plicitly enough says, that ‘ the citizens of each State,’ 
not the citizens of the United States, for there are 
no such persons, excepting as they are primarily 
citizens of some smaller body politic, ‘ shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities,’ not to the 

ivileges, as the resolve of South Carolina states 
it, ‘of citizens in the several States” The citizens 
of Massachusetts are entitled, in South Carolina, to 
all the privileges which citizens of South Carolina 
themselves enjoy. What the precise extent of 
those privileges are, it is unnecessary here to inquire, 
‘so long as it must be conceded that they cover im- 
munity from wrongs. So long as South 
Carolina arrogates the right of seizing, imprisoning, 
whipping and selling as slaves for life, any member 
of the social system of Massachusetts, without 
cause assigned, hearing or trial, just so long is that 
immunity referred to in the Constitution, wholly set 
at a oye Neither is it material to the question, 
what the soe d persons 
unquestiona- 


sister States, led her to postpone action upon them 
for three years more. But her duty was not the less 
distinctly laid down before her, and seeing that the 
perseverance of South Carolina and other States jy 
their aggressive policy was no longer to be doubted, 
she directed the following remonstrance to be record. 
ed on her statute book : 


* Resoives concerning certain laws of other Staies, 
which affect the rights of citizens of Massachusetts 
Whereas, under the laws of several States in this 

Union, citizens of this Commonwealth, visiting thoe 

States for the purposes of business, or driven thither 

by misfortune, often have been, and continue to be, 

though guiltless of crime, cast into prison, subjected 
to onerous fines, and in many instances sold into sia- 
very ; therefore, 

esolved, That it isa paramount duty of Mass. 
chusetts, to protect her citizens in the enjoyment and 
exercise of all the rights to which, by virtue of thei 
citizenship, they are entitled. 

Resolved, That this Legislature hereby protest 
against the laws in question, as invading the sacred 
rights of citizens of this Commonwealth, as contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States, and in utter 
derogation of that great principle of the common \ay, 
which presumes every person to be innocent antl 
proved guilty. 

Resolved, That His Excellency the Governor, 
whenever it shall be made to appear, to his satisiac- 
tion, that a citizen of this Commonwealth: is inp 
oned in another of the United States, on suspicion 0! 
being a slave, is hereby authorized to employ a suv 
ble person, whose duty it shall be to procure the r 
quisite proofs in the case, to proceed, if necessary 
the opinion of the Governor, to the State where th 
individual is so imprisoned, to lay the matter befor 
the proper authorities, and having obtained the re- 
lease of the said individual, to bring or cause him 
be brought to a place of safety; and His Excellency 
is hereby empowered to draw his warrant on the tre2- 
sury of this Commonwealth, to defray the expense 
thereof. 

Resolved, That His Excellency the Governor, b 
requested to transmit a copy of these resolves to the 
Executives of the several States of the Union, and to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in the twea 
ty-sixth Congress of the United States. 

Such was the first declaration of Massachusetts 
upon this subject. It recognized its own duty—! 
calmly arid-mildly remonstrated against the acts o/ 
other States, so far, and so far only, as they injuriowe 
ly affected the undeniable rights of its own citizens 
it authorized measures to be taken to relieve the st! 


they would be in no worse position, than are all 


distinctions among her people. It is h that ferers. Further than this it did not go. [t denounced 
they z no one, it insulted no one, it threatened pone. Re- 
‘ Feet earner prea ti na or = Deity with spectful in language, and strictly defensive in its tone, 

natural, essential, unalienable rights, among | it rested upon the ope that something would yet 


done, by the voluntary act of the offending States, 
remedy the grievances complained of. And to the 
end that they might be informed, it directed a trans 
South | mission of remonstrance tothe other States. 
has broken the contract, by setting it Three years more were suffered to pass—a pero! 
; of time sufficient to test the effect of this first respec’ 
The principle which South Carolina has assumed 
es to this length, that she denies the right of other 
Stites to deeide for themselves who are or are not 
their own citizens. She claims the power to distin- 
guish between them, to exclude from the title whom 
she sees fit, and to take from these at will, all rights, 
privileges and immunities, excepting ee the 
ht to life. If this construction bf the'e use in the 
Constitution be for a moment ded to be correct, 
then has every State in the Union the same ri 
specify and limit the class of persons in other States! de: it, the Supreme Court of the United States — 
ize as entitled to privileges| In the confident expectation that this might be ready 
and immunities of citizens within her borders. ae ly ; lished, by simply assuming responsibil) © 
sachusetts, for example, mi with as much reason| for the expense of the suit, the Legrlature 1% — 
decide that none but the free negro of South Caroli- 
na should be considered by her as a citizen. of that 
State, entitled to the privileges and immunities of 
citizens within her limits, as South Carolina does, 
that none but the white man of Massachusetts should 
be sorgaries within hers. The power and the right 
State to make such a decision is co-exten- 
sive with that of the other to make an o 


oe 


hs 


of Massachusetts continued to suffer as before. An¢ 
it became manifest that new measures were absolu'” 
ly necessary to prove that the State was not disposet 
to surrender, without a struggle, a solemn and func 
mental aes ad of her political faith. The on! 
course 





‘ Resoxves relating to the imprisonment of citize 
of this Commonwealth in other States. 
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rily carried with it the same signification with refer- | ; ib tbems! of ty pelemnshener Those of them "" | 
ence to the of a ; and it is im this were fortunate enough to be attached to ships!) | 

that thi iti st li ion be 1 & 1-t0 follow them, rather than run the risk a4 a 
erally, if not universally, understood in the United ‘ing detained to await the result of dite TS ae 
‘States, indeed, evidently appears to be | without any protection from the laws of the *Yr |. | 
sense in the term is used in the clause of } which they were; and those who were not te @ 


; , were searcely likely to be ever heard of K 


: men, to any complaint whatsoeve’ | 
Soon became clear that Lisiber effort was ads oe 
F of a different kind, And atill obeying the rer, | 
gations of het Constitution, Massachusetts, | 
P went forward in'the defence of her citizens 
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i, Ti t the , rseverance of many of the 
b etn again all remonstrance on the ' 
chusetts, in seizing and imprisonmg her 
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‘out the allegation of any crime, Is cal-} 


veaken the confidence which she has in| 
jaan sto maintain their) ~ 


,os (THOT of those State 


ts to the Constitution of the United States) 
° i] 
i. That His Excellency the Governor, with | 
and consent of the Council, be authorised 
an agent in the porte of Charleston, in 
Jina, and New-Orleans, in Louisiana, for 
me not to exceed one year, for the purpose 
and transmitting accurate informa- 
» the number and the names of citizens 
cetts, who have heretofore been, or may 
period of his engagement, Impris< ned 
allegation of anycrime. The saul agent 
» enabled to bring and prosecute, with the 
' one or more suits im behalf of any citr- 
say be so imprisoned, at the expense of 
veut tried and determined upon in 
ve Court of the United States. 
That His Excellency the Governor, be 
lraw his warrant to cover any necessa- 
ured in carrying into effect the fore- 


;. after the same shall have been audited 


et of these resolutions was two-fold. First, 
facts, by which a judgment might be 
tensive the practical evil, so far as it 

ns of Massachusetts, actually was.— 

ire the long cherished purpose of 

n of the validity of these laws be- 

{ nal tribunal. In order to carry 
it of the State, the Governor, for the 
mmunicated with gentlemen of pro- 
tion, residing in the specified ports, 

ne the trusts thus confer- 





without exception, declined to act. It 
+. that so far as citizens were con- 
+e under the influence of public opin- | 


, there could be no hope } 
But, up to this time, the State had} 

t obstacle*to the exceution of the} 
fasvachusetts, nor had it declared its de- | 
tit. One more openin then re- } 

m id to an amicable result. The | 
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take the necessary measure to pro- | 
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Carolina to continue bound by the 
Constitution of the United States. This! 
ne further and last act of legislation. In | 
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n of time not exceeding one year, for 
pecified in the resolves relating to this 
ssed on the twenty-fourth of March, in | 
ne thousand eight hundred and forty-three. | 
Excellency the Governor, be hereby au- | 
draw his warrant to cover any necessary 


:curred in carrying into effect this or the 
ned resolves, after the same shall have 
d and allowed by the Council, to be paid | 
public treasury.’ 


the authority conferred by this resolve, the 
of the Commonwealth appointed Samuel | 


pected citizen of Massachusetts, the agent | 
tof Charleston, to perform the duty speci- 
That gentleman | 
Charleston, endeavored to commence upon | 
nd, simply because he attempted so to do, 
, by threats of personal violence of a mob, 
rritory of South Carolina. And the Leg- 
that State subsequently sanctioned the act 
»le, by recording on her Statute book, an 
1e expulsion, as a dangerous emissary of 


lition, of this single, inoffensive, unarmed man.— 


And the s 
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ime Legislature has passed a law, making 
penal offence in any person, whether citi- 
nger, ever to attempt the like again. 
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sntirely fulfilled. It ts now clear, beyond 
lity of contradiction, that South Carolina 


authority of the Constitution of the United 
snuls her obligations under it towards one 
*r States ; and refuses to abide even by the 
mity that govern the pacifie intercourse of 
2mmunities 


And now, upon a review of all the proceedings of 


Massachus 


she has do 


etts, she challenges the world to show that 
ne any act, in connexion with this subject, 


which it was not her indispensable duty to her citi- 


zens to dot 
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or their protection, or which any State has 
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Her remonstrance 
Her meas- 
een moderate, strictly lawful, conciliatory, 
of truth and peace. Questions like this 


has occasion to regret. 


inte the history of the age—they must be 
tried bya standard which the passions of a mo- 
ment, however potent, will never reach. 


Let pos- 
le whether South Carolina will be entitled, 
ustice, to say thus much. 

however, above and beyond all the con- 
heretofore presented, one to which Mas- 
now earnestly invokes the attention of her 
*s. The compact formed between them 
federal Constitution, is the living and 
timony of the nineteenth century to the 
e theory of liberty with law. She adjures 
» favor any course of action which must 
show ita solemn lie. She adjares them 
rit a case of injury to the rights of the peo- 
State to find no constitutional mode of re- 
If one of the States constituting 
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that State 


is concerned, the onerous conditions of the 
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no means c 
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Congress of the United States having tol- 
doctrine in official form, that ‘ they have 
f affording relief,’ and that ‘the States 
sted them are alone competent to ‘strike 

from their statute book,’ and the arm of 


the federal judiciary having been paralyzed, in this 


instance, 


within the territory of South Carolina, it 


appears plain teed way oe government, contrary to 


its obvious 
teed by the 


duty, and to the neglect of rights guaran- 
» Constitution, should continue to sustain 


the position heretofore assumed, that Massachusetts, 


and every 


other State aggrieved, will be denied any 


remedy, unless it be by throwing herself back upon 
the original inherent rights of lier citizens to defend 


themselves 


It becomes, then, a solemn question to 


decide, whether South Carolina, which has wilfully 
and deliberately defeated Massachusetts of a legit-| 


imate use 


of one of the provisions of the compact, 


designed to yield to the citizens of the latter that pro- 
tection against wrong which ‘they have a right to de- 
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sary for Massachusetts to repeat the prediction of the 


‘earned jurist of South Carolina, that “retaliation will 
follow,’ and all the other and worse evils that come 


™ tts train. 
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develope his energies — his happiness, 
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Tc FOStriOmW Or dWassacnuserts. 

We have deemed it nsefal for Gonvenient reference 
hereafter, and important fer the information of our 
readers, to occupy @ very large portion of our present 
number with sundry legislative documents of perma- 
nent historica) interest ard value, Tespecting the ag- 
gressions of South Carolina and Louisiana on the 
rights of the citizens ofthis State, and en the project 
for the anucxation of Texas. First, we have the 
message of Gov. Briggs to the Legislature, respecting 
the expulsion of the Hon. Henry Hubbard from New- 
Orleans, exprossed in calm and-temperete language, 
but suggesting no action; then we have Mr. Hub- 
bard's statement, made in a very bungling mean- 
ner, but plainly demonstratmg what we have 
reiterated so long and so ofien, that freemen aad | 
slavcholders can never coalesce under the same 
government, but must be in eternal collision with 
each other, and therefore that none but the betrayers 
of liberty will be im favor ef striking hands politically 
with Southern slayeholders, or remaining wath them 
one hour in any union or compact. They are a race 
of monsters, unique, horribly distinct from all others, 
and more unappeasable, as a body, than hyenas. 

The Declaration and Protest ‘against the hostile 
acts of South Carolina,’ made by the Joint Special 
Committee to whom Mr. Hoar's case was submitted, 
is written with admirable clearness, precision, cogen- 
cy, firmness and strength. Itconfers enduring honor 
on the head and heart of Mr. C. F. Adams, its author. 

Next we have the Report of the Special Joint Com- 
mittee on the annexation of Texas, written by Joseph 
Bell, formerly of New-Hampshire, and highly dis- 
tinguished for his legal attainments. Ii isa masterly 
and unanswerable constitutional argument, as solid 
and majestic as the granite shaft on Bunker Hill.— 
The Resolves, at the close of it, are strong and em- 
phatic. They were adopted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Tuesday by a vote of 188 to 41—a strict 
party vote. The following voted in the negative : 


Essex—E. Perkins, Bettes, Dixey, Grover. 

Mippcesex—Lee, Sprague, Bigelow, Lawrence, 
Walcott, Haynes, Harlow. 

Worcester—Marble, Lewis, Bragg, Howe, Brig- 
ham, Drury. 

Hamppex—Bradley, Holcomb, Harrison, Moseley. 

Fraxxtis—Temple, Osgood, Mayo. 

Berksuine—Smith, Dunham, Galpin. 

Norro.tx—Ford. 

Bristot—Pitts, Kingsbury, Stevens. 

PLiymoutu—Josselyn, L. Holmes, Tinkham, Wins- 
low. 

Barnstanite—Hinckly, Bearse, Taylor, Lombard: 

Duxes—S. Mayhew, Butler. 


OT EN OLE TN EE 
Before the Resolves were adopted, Mr. Pitts, of, 
Dighton, (dem.) moved the following as a substitute : 


‘ Resolved, That we shall be glad to see Texas an- 
nexed to the United States.’ ¢! ! !) 


This was rejected—Yeas 32 (all bastard democrats) 
—Nays 206—as follows : 


Surrotx.—Yeras—None. 

Nayrs—Amory, Bayley, Bell, Buck, Bartlett, Jr., 
Blanchard, Blodgett, Cumings, Codman, Crane, 
Chandler, Dwight, Denton, E. Ellis, R. Ellis, D. 
Francis, N. Francis, Howe, Lane, Lincoln, Morgan, 
Osborn, Preston, Quincy, Richardson, Russell, Ste- 
venson, Tuttle, Tolman, Tremere, Willis, Wales, 
Jr., Willett, Wade, Wheeler, Norton, Jr. 

Essex.—Yras—E. Perkins, Jr., Bettes, Grover: 

Nays—Stevens, Marland, Thorndike, Baker, 8. 
Morse, Osborn, Fowler, H. Morse, Dixey, Jt., Barker, 
Hale, Little, Coffin, Coombs, Knapp, Prime, Put- 
nam, Potter, J.C. Perkins, 8 , Pierte, Kim- 
ball, Sawyer, Jackson, Todd, 

MippLesex.—YEAs—Bigelow, 
Harlow. . 

Navs—Wetherbee, 2d, Bates, Larned, Sargent, 
Metcalf, Ladd, Lee,‘Coburn, Shepard, Jr.; W. Liver- 
more, Jr., Burnam, Hoar, Sprague, Griffin, Mixer, 
Knowles, Phelps, Schouler, Cooper, Adams, Brag- 
don, Hopkinson, Hartwell, Hager, Lawrence, Pratt, 
C. W. Leland, Eaton, T. Livermore, Gleason, Rus- 
sell. 

Worcester.—Yxras—Marble, E. Brown, Howe, 
Brigham, Drury. 

N ays—Jones, Barnard, Cotton; Wright, Davis, 
Fisher, Burrage, Woodcock, Lewis, Bragg; Willard, 
Blake, Edson, Everett, B. Brown, Fay, Draper, 
Houghton, Robinson, Maynard, Prescott, Bradbury, 
Rand, Bullock, Earle, Rice. 

Hampsuine.—Yeas—None. 

Nays—Jones, Bridgman, Pier¢e; Dawes, Jr., Tay- 
lor, Morton, Church, Hopkins, Partridge, Goodman, 
Phelps, Jr., Hayden. 

Hamppen.—Yeas—Bradley, 
Harrison, Moseley. 

Nays—Sherman, Campbell, Whitney, Freeman. 

FrRankiun.—Yeas—Temple, Osgood, Mayo. 

Nays—Bement, Wilder, Williams, Stewart, Baker, 
Saxton, Sears, Hosmer, Pierce, Severanée, Hubbard, 
Pease. 

Berxsaine.—Yea—Smith. , 

Nays—Chaffee, Pattison, Squite, Comstock, Buel 
Clapp, Sherril, Dunham, Galpin, Judd, Kellogg. 

orroLk.—Y£a—Ford. 

Nayrs—White, Kendall, Lawrence, Day, Sanger, 
Crane, Diaper, Whalley, Jr., Billings, Guild, Bullard. 

Bristo.t.—Yras—Pitts, Stevens. 

Nays—Foster, Kirby, Rider, Drake, Mendall, Jr., 
Tripp, Borden, White, Kingsbury; Comgdon, Greene, 
Howland, Kempton, Page, Bullock; Cartwright. 

Piymourn.—Yras—Josselyn, Tinkham, Winslow: 

Nays—Leonard, Savery, Holmes, Beal, French, 
Bonney, Cannon, Ellis, Howard. 

Barnstaste. Yxeas—Hinckley, Béarse, Lombard. 

Nays—Clark, Taylor, Knowles, Crosswell, Long, 
Kenrick, Dunlap, Benson, Handy, Jr., Stevens, Jud- 
kins. 

Duxes.—Yeas—S. Mayhew, Butler. 

Nay—J. Mayhew. 

Nantucket.—Yras—None. 

Nays—Baker, Harris. 


aleott, Haynes, 


Sackett; Holcomb, 





i> The ‘ Politico-Religiotis Puzzle’ on our last 
page, copied from the Ptitney Perfectionist, is no 
puzzle at all. It is said; ‘ The Garrison party favors 
the Political Whigs and the Religious Democrats.’ 
Now, the truth is, that ‘ party’ has no more political 
affinity with the Political Whigs than with the Polit- 
ical Democrats; they have generally disfranchised 
themselves under the U. 8. Constitution, many of 
them on non-resistance as well as other grounds; but, 
as abolitionists, they act with rigid impartiality to- 
wards the Whigs and Democrats, giving to eath of 
these great parties the praise or censure which they 
deserve for their acts in regard to the anti-slavery 
cause. It happens that, thus far, the Whigs have 
shown themselves incomparably more friendly to that 
cause, in their legislative capacity, than the Demo- 
crats; and our ‘favor’ to them is shown simply. by 
giving ‘ credit to whom credit is due.” 


iF* Another Rallying Cry, by a Yankee,’ in spirit- 
stirring verse, may be found in our poetical depart- 
ment. It has especial reference to the late great 
Anti-Texas Convention in Faneuil Hall, and was in- 
tended for publication in the Boston Courier on the 





moraing of SR2 knceniiiiiy OF thst ‘undjdatio end en- ing Herald, but it cannot put another free sheet in its 


lightened body. Its noble author is James Rosseit 
Lowex1, whose first ‘ Rallying Cry’ would alone 
crown him as apoet of transcendent power, worthy 
of immortal renown. These are times for the true 
poets of the land to interpose for the rescue of hunted 
Liberty and Humanity ; and whocan tell but their 
potent strains may save the nation? Let themall try! 





‘Rervesz or Orrnressioy.’ This instructive, 
though infamous department in our paper does not oc- 
cupy its usual place in our present number, but may 
be found on the last page, filled to repletion with re- 
ligious pro-slavery slang and malignant misrepresen- 
tation, and with slaveholding tyranny. The articles 
we have copied from the pseudo ‘ Christian Watch- 
man’ and the ‘Olive Branch,’ respecting the late 
glorious anniversary of the Mass. A. 8. Society, need 
not a word of comment. N. B. The Olive Branch 
is a sheet that decent people should touch with a long 
pairof tongs. ; f 





| appears to be his intention ; because it is not to be 





EXTRAOPDINARY ULAR. + 4 
I aur indebted to a fend for the loan ofa + Cireu- 


Concord, N. H., and carefully sent to none but those 
who he supposcs will ccuntenance his miseen not, 
the object of which professes to be ‘the re-establish- 
ment of the Herald of Freedom, under the editorial 
care of NP. Rogers.’ The Southern land-stealers 
and slave-traders coolly talk of the ‘re-annexation of 
Texas,’ in order to justify an unconstitutional and un- 
righteous act; and Mr. French, in the hope of out- 
facing an intelligent public, and covering up his cen- 
surable deeds, just as coolly talks of * the re-establish- 
ment of tlic Herald of Freedom.’ In both eases, the 
professed object of the parties is the same, namely, 
to ‘extend the area of freedom ’—the United States 
being too limited to satisfy the republican desires of 
the Texas ectip helders, and the anti-slavery platform 
being too narrow to contain the dimensions of Mr. 
French, in the plenitude of his personal irresponsi- 
bility. In both cases, the end is made to-sanctify the 
means, and justite and honor are treated as worthy of 
no consideration, except in the abstract. 

The Circular informs those to whom it has been 
addressed, that ‘ the [ate vor.wnTEER paper, bearing a 
portion of this name, [the Herald of Freedom,] hav- 
ing been suppressed, by a combination of untoward 
circumstances and hostile influences, it is in contem- 
plation to revire it again’! Here we have the ‘re- 
annexation ' of Texas once more, that territory, ‘ by 
a combination of untoward circumstances,’ having 
been yielded to Spain, without an equivalent! Now, 
this statement of Mr. French is unfortunately at war 
with the plainest facts. The Herald of Freedom, 
while edited by Mr. Rogers, and printed by Mr 
French, was not a ‘ volunteer paper,’ but was the or- | 
gan of the New-Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society, and ! 
under its exclusive control, being owned by it,—as | 
much as the National Staiidard is the property of the 
American, Anti-Slavery Soviety. It has not been 
‘ suppressed,’ but is still regularly published by the 
Society, Parker Pillsbury being its faithful and wor- | 
thy editor. No ‘ hostile influences’ have been brought | 
to bear against it, excepting on the part of those who ; 
have without just cause abandoned it, and who are | 
now trying to destroy it. To assume that it is defunct | 
is to insult the common sense of those who peruse its 
columns weekly. To assume that its late editor and | 
printer constituted the Herald of Freedom, is wholly 
to beg the question, and to display no small amount ; 
of vanity. The Herald was not projected by them, | 
bitt was published several years before they had any | 
connexion with it; and in other hands did good ser- 
Vice (as it is doing naw) to the anti-slavery cause.— 
The abolitionists of New-Hampshire, we venture to 
affirm, have never dreamed that the Herald must 
éease, in case Messrs. Rogers and French, by death | 
or withdrawal, should no longer be connected with it. 
It was established expressly to aid THE CausE, not to) 
éall forth the talents or enlist the services of any one | 
man, whether as editor or printer. If, for any rea-| 
son whatever, one editer should retire, it was taken 
for granted that atiother would be appointed in his} 
stead. Wher the highly gifted and most deeply la- | 
mented Kimnatt expired, no abolitionist thought of | 
the extinction of the Herald as a necessary conse- | 
quence ; but his place was supplied by another, who | 
was ready to keep that flag unfurled to the storm of | 
battle. Now that he has left it, another has taken | 
his place, and is piding the peltings of that pitiless 
storm with veteran calmness and courage. As ra- 
tionally might friend Rogers have proclaimed the 
suppression of the Anti-Slavery Standard when he | 
retired from its management, and proposed to * revive | 
it again’ by establishing another paper bearing the 
same title, as to announce the extinction of the Her- 
ald of Freedom, and to talk of its ‘ re-establishment.’ 
The New-Hampshire Board, in appointing him to act 
as the editor of the Herald, never intended to give | 
him full power, or any power, either to subvert it 
from its original course, or to st{ppress it whenever he 
might see fit. They held it in sacred trust for ru 
causé, and the Society whose representatives they 
were; and when the time came which witnessed 
his unwillingness to contimae to be its editor, they 
were bound to see that another should fill the vacan- 
cy thus made, as far as practicable. This they have 
done with all fidelity and good judgment, and for so 
doing they deserve the thanks of all who desire the 
extirpation of slavery from the American soil. They 
have not sought or desired the change ; they have 
deeply regretted the withdrawal of Mr. Rogers ; they 
have urged him to continue his editorial labors, free 
and untrammelled as the air of heaven; but he has 
refused to yield to their wishes, and is evidently bent 
on pursuing a course which cannot fail to create se- 
rious divisions, unless promptly abandoned, and to 
inflict a severe blow upon our cause. This, I say, 





supposed that Mr. French has sent forth his Circular 
for ‘ the re-establisliment of the Herald of Freedom,’ 
without the approbation of Mr. Rogers. This is la- 
mentable; most lamentable. 

We are toldin the Cireular— To avoid even seem- 
ing collision with any opponent publication, the de- 
fining word in the name is prefixed—indicating that 
it is the sheet that was struck down.’ Bat this is a 
bold fraud. The Herald has not been stricken down, 
and I trust will not be, so long as aslave remains on 
our soil to require its advocacy. What is this ‘de- 
fining word,’ which is to cause such a broad distinc- 
tion between the two papets as to make ‘even a 
seeming collision’ with each other supetfluous? Why, 
it is the particle ‘The’! So, then, up to this hour, 
because that particle has not been pit before the 
words ‘Heratp or Frerpom,’ it cannot claim to be 
the Herald of Freedom! The title of the Standard at 
New-York is, ‘ National Anti-Slavery Staiidard’—not 
the National, for that ‘defining word” is riot attached 
to it—luckily for some factious spirit, who, wishing 
“to establish a rival publication, mey chance to make 
the wonderful discovery! Surely this mode of ap- 
propriating anotlier’s title is nothing better than an 
outrage on decency and propriety. : 

There is no necessity for the establishment of 
anotlier anti-slavery paper in New-Hampshire—none 
whatever. Is not the Herald as free to all now, as it 
ever was? Did not friend Rogers enjoy, as its editor, 
as much liberty as was ever exercised by any writer— 
as much as he desired or could use? In urging him 
to remain at his post, did the Board attempt to tram- 
mel him, or in any manner interfere with his own 
convictions of duty? No. Then what need of anoth- 
er Herald? 

No other result can possibly grow out of this ‘ pro- 
posal to issue again the Herald of Freedom,’ than the 
utter extinction of the anti-slavery press in New- 
Hampshire. It may effeet the destruction of the liv- 


stead. Those who desire to witness such a catastro- 
phe will, of course, encourage this hostile movement. 
If, when we were all united together, the Herald 
could with difficulty be kept alive, for lack of patro- 
nage,—even with all the brilliant talents of friend 
Rogers to give it eclat,—how can he hope to succeed 
with his new paper, seeing that it will not probably 
obtain the countenance of one out of ten of his old 
friends, and must lead to wide and hurtful divisions? 
As his devoted friend—and never more faithful te him 
than at this trying hour—I cannot wish him ‘ God 
speed’ in this project, but must earnestly remonstrate 
against it as ungenerous and suicidal. 

Let no one misrepresent me by stating, that I deny 
the right of Messrs. Rogers and French to publish a 
paper on their own responsibility, as an independent 
sheet. I make no such denial: on the contrary, it 
belongs to them, and to all others who choose to ex- 


the case, in a nut-shell, are these Mr. French, as 
the printer of the Herald, was accused by the New- 
Hampshire Board of violating his contracts, treating 
them as a body with contempt, denying their right to; 
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Ia” which has been issued by John R. Frenci:, of| “the use of the types 


_revea! these facts to the anti-slavery public. To 


ercise it. But this is not the question. The facts inj 
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graye and serious charges, Mr. French 
Herald, 


though he 


had expressly called for spe ons, that he n 
be able to look them in the face ; thus, by his silence, 
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make. 


_Angious to have a just, and, if possible, an amicable 


settlement of this unhappy affair, the Board summon- 

ed a special meeting of the State Society, and of its 

numerous friends and well-wishers every where, at 

Concord, with express reference to this object. The 

meeting was held. A. large and disinterested com- 

mittee, composed of well-known abolitionists, (some 

belonging to New-Hampshire, and some to Massa- 

chusetts,) was chosen to investigate the matter, and 

to hear the statements of the Board, and of Mr. 

French. With the official records of the Board and 

the State Society before them, and the files of the 

Herald, they spared no pains to arrive at a just con- 
clusion. Mr. French consented to their acting as ar- 
biters, and stated to them the grounds of his defence. 
With great unanimity, they pronounced him to be i 
the wrong, and urged him to fulfil his engagements. 
He treated their decision with contempt, and was so 
grossly unjust as to refuse to publish their report in 
the Herald. The Board and the Society made over- 
tures to him to print the Herald on a liberal contract, 
forgetting all that was past; but these were rejected. 
in the mean time, Mr. Rogers was giving him unwise 
counsel, advising him not to recognize the rightful 
elaim of the Society, not to give any heed to the pro- 
posals ef the Board, not to submit his case to any 
committee of arbitration,—and attempting not merely 
to palliate, but to justify and even eulogize his un- 
seemly behaviour, and thus to uphold him in his reck- 
less course. Haviug thus made himself the advocate 
and partisan of Mr. French, it became impossible to 
censure the one, without reflecting upon the other. 
A ery was then falsely raised, in certain quarters; 
(started by Mr. Rogers himself,) that the difficulty was 
not, in fact, as was pretended, with the printer, but 
with the editor of the Herald—that the object of the 
Board and of the Committee was not to regulate the 
printing, but to shackle the editorial freedom of the 
paper—that it was ‘the genius of corporation’ versus 
‘no organization,’ a regulated despotism versus ‘ free 
meetings’—that the real design was to throw Mr. 
Rogers overboard, because of his peculiar views on 
sundry matters, though the issue had been cunningly 
made with Mr. French!! These accusations were 
utterly deyuid of candor, and quite as destitute of 
truth; but they were evidently made to screen Mr. 
French from just condemnation, and to present an is- 
sue which should mislead and bias the ardent admir- 
ers of the genius and talents of Mr. Rogers, and de- 
ter from further agitation of the subject. 

Now, why I can give no countenance to the pro- 
posal of Messrs. Rogers and French to start another 
Herald of Freedom is, not that they have not a right 
to do so, (meaning by this, a right which they must 
exercise on their own responsibility, even a right to 
do wrong, if they choose,) but that I see—and deeply 
do I lament to see—in it, apparently, a determination 
to uphold Mr. French in his unjustifiable course ; to 
disregard the sacred rights and just claims of the 
New-Hampshire Society ; to destroy the present faith- 
ful and fearless Herald; to get an endorsement of 
the misstatements, that there has been an attempt to 
drive Mr. Rogers from his editorial chair, or to fetter 
his freedom of mind ; to justify and canonize indi- 
vidual autocracy, in the name of freedom ;—&c. &c. 
I cannot be a party to any such scheme; and he who 
is willing to countenance it will, in my judgment, be 
doing a wrong act. But I do not presume to dictate 
to others in this matter. Itis for them freely to 
censure me, if they think proper, and to give what- 
ever aid they please to the new paper. I simply ut- 
ter my own convictions of duty. 

On one account, I am happy to learn, by the ‘ Cir- 
cular,’ that ‘ Mr. Rogers is recovering from his severe 
indisposition,’ so that he feels as if he cotl@ ‘again 
undertake the arduows duties of the editorial life ’— 
because it removes all apprehensions which have 
arisen with regard to his illness. On another ac- 
count, Iam sorry to receive this information—be- 
cause it was to his shattered state of health that I was 
charitably inclined to ascribe much of his ill-judged 
conduct in the case of Mr. French, and thus to hope 
that when he should recover his wonted vigor, he 
would perceive that he had been hurried by nervous 
irritability into errors which were excusable, simply 
because they were the result of disease, and not the 
product of a sound mind. 

I have thus discharged a painful duty—the most 
painful, perhaps, I have ever been called to perform. 
Under all the circumstances of the case,I could not say 
less ; and I do not know that it is necessary to add 
anything more, excepting that, still clinging to the 
hope that my friend Rogers has been laboring under 
a strong mental hallucination, arising mainly from 
physical debility, and that in the full recovery of his 
health he will see the errors into which he has fallen, 
no one in the wide world will feel more joy than my- 
self to be able to announce that ‘ Richard’s himself 


again |’ 











Tue Postace Birt Passen. We hiave the pleag- 
ure of announcing to our readers, that thé bill re- 
ducing the postage on single letters to five cents, with- 
out regard to distance, has passed Senate by a 
large majority. It is a great deal better bill than we 
expected to see passed at the present session ; afid if 
the House concur, as we trust they will, the eryin 
grievance which the country has so long suflered wi 
respect to postage, will no longer exist. 

Its main features, as engrossed, are that— 

1. All single letters, without regard to distance, 
shall pay the uniform rate of postage of five cents. 

2. Eve letter weighing not more than half an 
ounce shall be deemed a single letter, no matter how 
many pieces it may contain, and if weighing one 
ounce, shall be deemed double, and go on. 

3. Members of Congress to receive and send letters 
free, all the year heresn. 

4. No one else to frank, except Ex-Presidents and 
their widows. i 

5. All letters, pickets, &c. which pass free through 
the mail, and all government postage to be peid for 
out of the Treasury. 

6. Newspapers to go out of the mail, without sub- 
jecting the senders or carriers to any penalty. 
gt j rivate posts for carrying newspapers to be al- 

wed, 

8. All deficiences between the revenue of the De- 

nt and the expenses (limited to four and a half 





; millions,) to be paid out of the public Treasury. 


NV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





Total Destruction of the New-York Tribune Office 
Fire. Between 4 and 5 o’clock on the morning of 
5th inst., ogo the great snow storm, the large 
five story brick building, 160 Nassau street, occupied 
by the N. Y. Tribune as a printing and publishing of- 
fice, and by Jansen’s book-store, was totally destroy- 
ed by fire, together with the small buiidmg adjacent 
on the corner of Nassau and Spruce streets, occupied 
below asa groggery, and above as a printin office. 
ibune 


office was never known. From the 
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which Texas became one of the States of the Mexican | 
rac She Jeeaph of Texian arms at the de- 


of San Jacinto, the subsequent acknowl- | 
her : by the usurper and by 


‘ continents, the maintenance | 
Recetas for =» long succession of years 
ae ery foe, all combine to absolve Texas from 
Dingoes ianee to Mexico, and to establish her 
independence in law and fact, and her 






rfect free- 
dom to ate treaties and contract alliances with 


It ig not probable thatthe unsophisticated democra- 
cy of New-Hampshire, in passing this resolve, intend- 
ed to disclose a truth which the Southern wing of 
that party have always studiously attempted to con- 
ceal, or Were aware that it contaified a systematic in- 
dex, an eritire key to a long tissue of fraud, intrigue, 
and violence, which has been perpetrated by the Uni- 
ted States Government, in relation to this, subject, 
during the last sixteen years, and that it forms so per- 
fect a record of the real motives of the authors of the 
project, and so accurately details every step in the 
game, that the resolve must have been penned by 
some one who either assisted in packing the cards, or 
who overlocked the plan while it was in process of 
formation. It is admitted by Mr. Calhoun, that the 
anxious longings, of late years exhibited by the ex- 
treme Southern States for the acquisition of Texas, 
have been occasioned entirely by the great danger 
which the abolition of slavery in Mexico and her de- 
pendencies, in 1829, presents to the ‘ peculiar institu- 
tion’ of our Southern States, but he is unwilling to 
promulgate to the civilized world the means by which 
it is proposed to avert this danger. The New-Hamp- 
sliire Legislature seem to have no such scruples. It 
is a well known fact, that the compact which Santa 
Anna sttbverted with his sword, was a provision for 





ico and her dependencies, and that his usurpation 
meahs his energetic measures for abolishing that in- 
stitution. It is well known that the triumph of Tex- 
jan arms, at the decisive battle of San Jacinto, was 
achieved almost entirely by renegade citizens of the 


U.S. army, commanded by Gen. Gaines, who was 
purposely stationed in the vicinity to back up the 
whole proceedings. It is we!l known that the subse- 
quent acknowledgment of Texian independence by 
Santa Anna, was forced from him while a captive to} 
these robbers, witha knife at his throat; and it is) 
equally well known that the acknowledgment of Tex- 
ian independenee was purposely delayed, until the 
last night of Gen. Jackson’s presidential term, when 
it was hurried through the United States Senate, with- 
out any discuszion, by a strict party vote, in the form 
of the confirmation of a diplomatic agent to the Texi- 
an Government. It is also well known that the main- 
tenance of Texian independence, for a long succes- 
sion of years, was occasioned entirely by the weak- 
ness and pecuniary embarrassments of Mexico, which, 
‘according to New-Hampshire ethics, is ample ground 
for filching away a portion of the territory of a friend- 
ly neighbor. A féw short yéars will suffice to place 
all these transactions in a column with the forcible 
partition of Poland in 1773; and the hasty zeal of 
New-Hampshire to endorse all this iniquity will leave 
her in the predicament of the unfortunate witness, 
who, in a criminal trial, swears to a friendly alibi, 
when the prisoner, after conviction, confesses his 
guilt. It is to be hoped that the individuality of the 
voters has not been preserved, lest in the progress of 
civilization, their own children should deny their pa- 
ternity. J. M. R. 





LBTTER FROM THOMAS HASKELL. 
Grovcester, Feb. 8, 1845. 
Bro. Garkison : 

{ see, by the last Liberator, that the Committee, to 
whom my case was referred, have at last reported ; 
anid, as I was not present at the meeting, I beg leave 
fo say a few words through the Liberator, upon that 
subject. 

i am somewhat surprised at the position which they 
make Bro. Quincy oceupy. They think me to be 
very unfortunate in believing he told the truth, when 
he stated that John A. Collins would give his note for 
one hundred and fifty-seven dollars, and a draft. on 
H. G. Chapman for the ballance. I did not think 
then, nor do I think now, he intended to deceive me ; 
for 1 immediately received a letter from Hamlin 
Bates, enclosing a note, with the name of John A. 
Collins signed to it, for one hundred dollars. 

Bro. Quincy says he thinks | shall be glad of this 
security in the room of something better. Knowing 
as I did that he was one of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and that J. A. Collins was General Agent for the 
Society, I felt easy, believing that the Executive 
Committee of the Mass. A. 8. Society would feel 
themselves morally bound to fulfil the contracts made 
by their General Agent, if they were™not legally. — 
But, in this, I was mistaken ; for as soon as the So- 
ciety a d th lyes in funds, I sent to Bro, 
Phillips, stating my claim, and received a letter 
from him, stating that he had laid the subject before 
the Board, and that they had decided that they could 
fiot allow it. In conclusion, he writes that, ‘ although 
you are a non-resistant, I would advise you always 
to take legal security ; for, in this case, the Board 
would have felt themselves bound to allow your 
claim, if you had had legal security.’ [I quote Bro. 
Phillips’ words fromt memory, the Committee having 
not yet returned the letters to me.] 

The resolve annexed to the report sympathizes 
with me in the loss; but I must say, Ido not so much 
tegret the loss of the money, as I do the loss of confi- 
dence in the Executive Committee of the Society.— 
The money | can regain by hard labor and economy, 
but confidence once lost is hard to be regained. 
Yours, for the eause of human rights, 

THOMAS HASKELL. 


[03" We are surprised that our friend Haskell does 
not see that he has no claim whatever, either legally 
or morally, on the Massachusetts A. S. Society, or its 
Board of Managers. Al!) the creditors of the late Mr- 
Knapp have just as good a claim, in that respect, as 
himself. When he says he has lost his confidence in 
the Board, what doeshe mean? Does he deem them 
capable of intentionally wronging him to the extent of 
a farthing? It would seem so ! ]—Ed. Lib. 
Sd 
TEXAS -- ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF SOUTHERN 
RUFFIANISM IN CONGRESS. 
Correspondence of N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
Wepnespay, Feb. 5. 


In the Senate—Mr. Benton withdrew his bill for 
the annexation of Texas, and substituted another, 
providing for the admission of Texas as a State in 

the Union; and for the appointment of five commis- 
sioners to treat with Texas, as to the terms, and ap- 
iating $100,000 for the - Mr. B. poi 





would, he said, render it unacceptable to Texas ; and 
expressed his willingness to trust the subject to Mr. 
Polk’s administration. 

Mr. Berrien moved that the bill be referred to the 
committee on foreign relations. Mr. Merrick advo- 
cated its reference tothat committee, and Mr. Benton 


it. 
r. Walker went into an ar, t in favor of the 
bill, and was d to se it to a committee 


which had al decided that Texas could not con- 
Hitationally be admitted as a State. i 
_ Mr. Barrow wae in favor of the commitment. He 


said a very large of the Senate o on 
constitutional to the measure from the House, 
but many in that body, both Whigs and Democrats, 
would be glad to see Texas if it could be 
done constitutionally. He believed j of 

State ; but if his con- 


of the Senator from Missouri te commend. 


Southern States of this Union, and deserters from the}, 


e. 
Mr. hives said there was much in the proposition 
It was 
conceived im a cautious, conservative and statesman- 
like spirit, and was entitled to the most respectful and 
delibornfe cons eration: He believed it opened a 
deor to a compromise of opinion which would ulti- 
tately secure the-sepport of all parties in this bedy 
for seme measure for the annexation of Texas. The 
mode ought to be by treaty, carried out by legisla- 
thon. 
- here is ere essen ss , * , 
Mr. Hog ry « reference. was time to 
act. It fe wen deliberated upon long enough. 
We had bat twenty or five and twenty days to sparc. 
The motion to refer to the committee on foreign 
relations was rejected, yeas 22, nays 23. 
(Mr. Jarnagin voted in the negative ; another Tex- 
an recruit.) 
{7 Benton's proposition is the same old snake with 
anew skin. Kill the reptile !—Ed. Lib. 


Tn the House there was one of the most disgrace- 
ful scenes ever witnessed in that bear garden, as the 
following account from the New-York Express and 
Com. Ady. will show. The subject under debate 
was the Indian Appropriation Bill, Mr. Ovitings 
made some remerks upon a provision of the bill 
which looked to the payment for the use of the ser- 
vices of slaves. He spoke against the institution of 
slavery with his tsual earnestness; and particularly 
against the application of public money, as con- 
nected with slaves, in any manner whatever. Mr. 
Black of Georgia, took gréat offence at these re- 
marks, and commenced a persottal attack upon Mr 
Giddings. He said the member from Ohio had 
been so often kicked about the Hotise by almost 
every member in it, that it was hardly worth while 
for anybody to reply to him. The speech he had 
just made was made four years ed and had not 
therefore even the merit of origifiality. He wished 
now to know of the mem#ekK—em nig the word 
with great force, to make the insult the more striking 
— if there was a particle of proof that one man or 
one district, or any part or portion of the State of 
Georgia, was opposed to slavety? Mr. G. replicd 
that he was sent here for avery different purpose thn: 
to reply to the low and di tirade of those who 
»made such assaults on him. 

Mr. Giddin 






rsonal 
r. Gid- 
dings.a‘slanderer, a ‘ libeller,’ ‘a member with whom 
his fellow members would not associate,’ a ‘ co-la- 
borer of Torrey the thief,’ ‘a companion of the Fair- 
bankses and the Miss Websters,’ ‘one who should be 
in the Penitentiary himself.’ This was not all, nor 
the worst part of the assault. Looking in the gal- 
lery, it was seet that ro ladies were present, where- 
upon, Mr. Black said, observing the: fact, that if the 
member from Ohio was in the State of Georgia, 
Louisiana, S, Carolina or any other Southern State, 
he would be hung up by the heels, and The rest 
was not heard. 

Mr. Black was standing in the midst of a coterie of 
HoNORABLES of his own stamp, who were prompting 
and cramming hin with dele¢table morsels. You 
might hear across the House such suggestions as 
these from Yancey, Slidell, and others :—‘Now, Black, 
give him the calico frock story !'—* Give him the sto- 
ry of the nigger wagon,’ &c. &c. 

The committee arose, and an attempt was made to 
adjourn the House, but the House refused to adjourn. 
it was decided, however, that the debate should stop 
in half an hour, and the House went into committee 
of the whole again. The attaek had been so gross, 
that even the loco focos recognized the propriety of 
allowing Mr. Giddings the floor for the remainder of 
the time, and several of them endeavored to restrain 
Black in his remarks, but MeConnell objected to Mr. 
Giddings being heard in reply. 

Mr. McKay said a few words in regard to the 
amendment upon which the discussion commenced, 
and yielded to Mr. Giddings, whom a great majority 
of the members thought ought to be heard. [When 
Mr. Giddings rose, Mr. Black stood almost immedi- 
ately at his side, with a heavy cane in his hand. He 
was leaning one hard upon the railing that surmounts 
the outseats, and a member sat between him and Mr. 
Giddings.| While Mr. Giddings was speaking, 
Dawson, of Louisiana, (who, two years , threat- 
ened to cut the ‘damned throat’ of Mr. Arnold on 
the floor of the House,) was seen to start from his 
seat in considerable of a passion, and was heard by 
many to say, ‘damn him, I'll shoot him.’ He was 
prevented by Mr. Slidell and others of his friends, 
from carrying into effect his amiable purpose. 

Mr. G. commenced by saying that he held his 
seat here by the nght of an intelligent ccnstituency, 
and had been returned by them toc the House. He 
had seen many such scenes as the present on the 
floor. He had been threatened personally, and a 
bowie knife had once been drawn upon him, but he 
never had been and never should be, intimidated by 
such assaults. The member from Georgia before this 
had made an assault upon him, and upon one occa- 
sion threatened to knock him down. Mr. Black 
could restrain himself no longer, and running toward 
Mr. G., he said, ‘If you repeat to me out of doors, 
what you have repeated on this floor, I will knock 
you down.’ Mr. Hammett, of Miss., interposed and 
crowded Mr. Black offand behind the Speaker's chair. 

Mr. Gilddings said, it was these scenes, to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of the House, he had seen before, 
and went on to close his remarks in a mild way in 
defence of himself. ; 

Mr. Black in a word or two then apologized to the 
House for the threat upon Mr. G., and ended by say- 
ing, that he would notice nothing further from such 
a source. 


7 This, among a multifude of other insults and 
atrocities, is what Northern freemen get by their alli- 
ance with the ‘two-legged wolves’ of the South. 
The cry of the patriot and Christian is, ‘No Union 
with Slaveholders !’ 

OF 2 
NOTICE. 


A meeting for the Public Discussion of Capital 
Punishment, will be held in Ritchie Hall, on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 20, at 7 o'clock. 

m. Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and others, 
are expected to address the meeting. 








NOTICE. 


Charles Spear will deliver a Lecture on Capital 
Punishment, in West-Cambridge, next Sabbath even- 
ing, at 7 o'clock. 





ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The lecture on Tuesday evening, Feb. 18th, at the 
Tremont Chapel, will be delivered by James B. 
Congdon, Esq. of New-Bedford. Subject—The Pu- 
ritans and the Indians. To commence at 7 1-2 o’- 


clock precisely. 
CHARLES A. BATTISTE, Sec’ry. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The Middlesex County A. 8. Society will hold a 
meeting at Hopkinton, on the 22d and of Febru- 

, commencing at 19 o’elock, A. M. Henry Clapp 
of lem, Ww. 4 White of Watertown, and other 
speakers, willbe present. The new and alarmin 
encroachments of slavery demand the attention of al 
honest citizens. 8. C. WHEELER, Sec’y. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY A. 8S. SOCIETY. 
An adjourned meeting of this Society will be held 
at Bigelow’s Hall, East A nm, on Wednesday, 
the 1 instant, at 10 o'clock, A.M. William A. 
White, of Watertown, will be present on the occa- 
sion. All persons interested are invited to be pres- 
ent, and take part in the proceedings. 
8. DYER, Secretary. 
South Abington, Feb. 10, 1845. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
The Treasurer of the New-England Freedom As- 
gestation would gratefully acknow the generous 
donation, from Lynn Sewing Cirele, of a quantity 


of clothing for the use of Sagines. 
Boston, Feb. 1845. OHN P. COBURN. 





FAIR AT UPTON! 

There will be a Fair for the benefit of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society at Upton, commencin 
on Wednesday, Feb. 19th. Edmund Quincy wi 
lecture at the same place on the previous evening.— 
The friends of primitive anti-slavery, and all who de- 
sire to aid the cause of the oppressed, in Upton, and 
in the neighboring towns, are strongly solicited to 
bestow their patronage on this Fair, in a spirit of lib- 
erality worthy of its great and humane object. 


ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 





Heyer Ricuanps Crummert, Agent of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture in be- 
half of the same, at 

Littleton, Friday, « 4. 
ae 2 
Con “ ; 
Boxborough, Wednesday, “ 
oe ill ia 
i . “« 23. 
eee 
yee Sunday, March 2. 


Northbridge, Tuesday,“ 4. 
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From the Boston Courier. 
ANOTHER RALLYING ORY. 
BY A YANEES. 

O, spirit of the noble Past, when the old Bay State 
was frec, 

When her soil was uncontaminate ftom Berkshire to 
the sea, 

When her sons beneath « foreign sky cotild answer 
bold and loud 

Of the land that held their fathets’ bottes within her 
bosom proud ; 


O, for 1 moment wake again! Rise from thy ancient 
deep, 

Where, in their waving seaweed shrouds, are swung 
to dreamless sleep 

Her tawny-visaged marifiets within whatever nook 

Old ocean with his motting surge in farthest seas 


hath shook ; 


Awake! Arist ! O, come again, called up from every 
eotl 

Where the moss-gtay headstones eluster round the 
humbl» house of God, 

Where rest the stern old Pilgrims, each little hamlet’s 
pride, 

Now, for the first time, sleeping with no weapon by 
their side ; 


O, come from where the game good blood, sworn foe 
to slavery still, 

Came oozing through the homespun frock on that 
world-famous Hill, 

And choked his voice, whose last faint prayer was for 
hin country’s healthy. 

Prom being slave or making slave— God save the Com- 
monwealth ! ‘dee , 


©, come from every battle-field, from every famous 
scene 

Where any blood for Freedom shed hath made the 
grass more green, 

Where, if there be one darker spot and greener than 
the rest, 

It marks where Pilgrim blood hath flowed from « 
Massachusetts breast ; 


Rouse ! for the Massachusetts men are crowding, one 
and all, . 

To look et the Conrsz or Fareepom where she lies 
in Faneuil Hall, 

Where she lies in her cradle stark and stiff, with death 
damp on her brow, 

Though cravens would have us think her heart beat 


never so strong as now! 


From clanging forge, from humming mill, from work- 
shop and from loom, 

From ploughing land and ploughing sea, from stu- 
dent's lonely room, 

They're coming with the wit in their eyes, the Pu- 
ritan-hearted men,— 

At sound of their footsteps, the blood shall rash to 
Freedom's cheek again! 

Not now, as in the olden time, with braced-up hearts 
they come, 

While King-street echoes jurringly the roll of British 
drum ; 

Not now prepared to grasp the sword, and snatch the 
firelock down 

From where it had hung since the old French war, 
with dust and cobwebs brown ; 


They're coming but to speak one word, they're com- 
ing but to say, 

‘ Poor minions of the Tyrant’s cause, your grovelling 
hearts obey : 

But, hear it North, and hear it South, and hear it East 
and West, 

We will not help you bind your slaves! In Gov's NAME, 
WE pnrorest! 

And, though all other deeds of thine, dear Farther- 
land, should be 

Washed out, like writing upon sand, by Time's en- 
croaching sea, 

That single word shall stand sublime, nor perish with 
the rest, 

©THovGn THE WHOLE WORLD SANCTION SLAVERY, IN 
Gop's xrame, WE rrorest!’ 

If thou must stand alone, what then? the honor shall 
be more ; 

But thou can’st never stand alone, while Heaven still 
arches o'er, 

While there’s a Ged to worship, a devil to be denied, 

The good an@ true of garry age stand with thee side 
by side! : 

Well, if it must be, stand alone! and stronger thou 
wilt grow 

With every coward that deserts to join the tyrant foe ; 

Let wealth and trade and Empire go for what the 
dross is worth, 

One man that stands for right outweighs the guilt of 
all the Earth. 


No, if the old Bay State were sunk, and, as in days 
of yore, 

One single ship within her sides the hope of Freedom 
bore, 

Run up again the pine-tree flag, and on the chainless 
sea 

That flag should mark, where'er it waved, the island 
of the free ! 





SEA WEED. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
When descends on the Atlantic, 
The gigantic 
Storm wind of the Equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks. 
From Bermuda’s Reefs, from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 
In some far-off bright Azore, 
From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 


From the trembling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan Sherries, 

Answering the horse Hebrides ; 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 

On the desolate, rainy seas; 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless main ; 

Till in sheltered caves, and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 


So when storms and wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 

Of the Poet's soul, ere long 

From each cave and rocky fastness, 
In its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song. 


From the far-off isles enchanted, 
Heaven has planted 

With the golden fruit of Truth: 

From the flashing surf, whose vision 
Gleams Elysian 

In the tropic climes of Youth : 


From the strong Will, and the Endeavor 
That forever 

Wrestles with the tides of Fate; 

From the wreck of hopes far scattered, 
Tempest shattered, i 

Floating waste and desolate ; 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless heart, 

Till at length, in books recorded, 
They like hoarded 

Household words no more depart. 





ANOTHER NOBLE BXAMPLBE. 
The following letter to the Governce of this Com- 
monwealth is from 4 trte-hearted and highly esteem- 
ed man, atid will be read with interest and seriously 
considered by those who desire to make no compro- 
mise with the spirit and policy of the world. We 
copy it from the Boston Courier. 





TO GEORGE NW, BRIGGS, 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts : 

Sin—Four years since, then residing in my native 
town, (Gloucester,) on the petition of a number of 
my fellow-citizens, of all parties, | was appointed, by 
Marcus Morton, then Govertior of the State, as one 
of the justices of the peace for Essex county. Atthe 
request of said petitioners, and for their and my own 
convenience, I accepted the office, and was ‘duly 
qualified.” In being ‘qualified, in conformity to 
the legal requirement, as a matter of course, I took 
solemn oath to support the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts and of the United States. Of that act I now 
heartily repent; and with my present understanding 
of the obligations and duties which it imposes, that 
act, I am resolved, God helping me, never again, in 
afiy manner, to perform. 

Within a year after taking that oath, I began to 
have doubts of the propriety and rightfulness of its 
requirements, and of continuing to hold, and perform 
the duties of, that commission. Continuing to re- 
flect upon it, and seriously to consider what duty re- 
quired, both to myself and mankind, as demanded by 
truth, righteousness, the cause of humanity and hu- 
man liberty, and above all by God, I found it to be my 
solemn and imperious duty, publicly to take back 
that oath, renounce my allegiance to those constitu- 
tions, and ‘ come out’ from all voluntary support of 
them. A brief summary of the reasons, which have 
induced me to take this step, is all that I deem neces- 
sary to state at this time. I have become fully con- 
vinced that the Constitution of the United States is a 
pro-slavery compact,—a compromise between human 
liberty and slavery: a compromise of the highest 
moral principle and binding religious duty, as taught 
and practised by the great Exampler of the world, in 
the precept, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye, even so, to them,’ and in favor of 
that ‘sum of all villanies,’ American Slavery. 

This compromise, I believe was understandingly 
and deliberately agreed upon and entered into by the 
patriots of the Revolution, on the low ground of * po- 
litical expediency.’ This I shall not attempt to prove ; 
it has been proved by vastly more able hands; in- 
deed, I think it is now generally admitted ; and, cer- 
tainly, the debates had on its adoption show it to be 
thus, most clearly. 

The objectionable articles of that compact, com- 
prising those wicked ‘stipulations,’ it is needless to 
specify ; they are familiar to you, and surely must 
be to all, who notice the questions and measures which 
now, more than ever before, agitate the pubiic mind. 
And may God speed the day, when they shall be 
known and understood, in all their bearing upon hu- 
man freedom, by every man, woman and child; and 
rejected and trampled under foot by every true friend 
and lover of humanity and liberty. While the great 
design of the Constitution, as set forth by its ‘ pream- 
ble,’ is ‘to establish justice,’ and ‘ secure the blessings 
of liberty’ to the people of the United States, I find 
incorporated therein, provisions, the most clear to 
my mind, to ‘ establish ' injusticeand ‘secure’ slavery, 
by expressly aiding une portion of the people to op- 
press, and hold in the chains of slavery, and prey 
upon another portion. Indeed, the Constitution ap- 
pears to be the open enemy and oppressor of one-sixth 
of the people dwelling within its jurisdiction. 

Taking a retrospective view of American legisla- 
tion, and the practice naturally flowing from those 
slaveholding stipulations in the Constitution, and ob- 
serving what has been and is now the prime policy of 
the nation, it is very clear and plain to me that the 
government has ever deliberately aimed to uphold, 
cherish, foster and maintain, and never more so than 
at this period, to extend and perpetuate the vile and 
execrable system of American slavery. With all my 
love and veneration for our fathers of the revolution, 


us, by the many, to live up to and fulfil the covenants 
entered into by them; and notwithstanding Daniel 
Webster may assert and maintain that ‘ all the stipula- 
tions in favor of the slaveholding States ought to be ful- 
filled,’—yet I cannot and will not any longer willing- 
ly give my support or countenance to such stipula- 
tions, practice and policy. I conscientiously believe 
that those ‘stipulations’ violate the heaven-born and 
self-evident rights of man, and the laws of God ; and 
by throwing the egis of the Constitution over the 
system of American slavery, have done more than all 
other causes besides, in this land, to blind the moral 
perceptions and augment the sins of the American 
people. To keep an ‘ oath of allegiance,’ in any man- 
ner, to such a ‘ compact,’ is to violate the divine and 
inalienable rights of all men—‘ life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness ;’ and in my opinion, to support 
it, is to become accessory to it, and therefore equally 
guilty with the compromisers. 

I have for the last eight months treated the Consti; 
tution as a nullity; and much regret that I did not as 
many months ago, return that commission. J can no 
longer keep that ‘ oath of allegiance,’ nor voluntarily 
render support to those Constitutions, and I therefore 
herewith tender and respectfully ask you to take back 
that commission. Whatever burdens the ‘ powers 
that be’ may impose upon me, I hope to be able to 
suffer with patience and magnanimity. 

Grateful for my own heaven-endowed freedom, I 
will never again aid in depriving others of theirs. 

In short, my firm resolve now is, (and may the 
providence of Heaven sustain and help me,) to have 
NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS, politically or reli- 
giously. 

Yours, for humanity and liberty, 
IGNATIUS SARGENT. 
Georgetown, Essex Co. Mass. 
January 21st. 1845. 





LIBERTY PARTY AND THE CHURCH. 
Beverty, Dec. 29, 1844. 

Bro. Garrison—I propose, ina few brief remarks, 
to make mention of the conduct of a portion of the 
Liberty party in this vicinity. These remarks seem 
to be called for, because the conduct of those impli- 
cated has a bearing not only on anti-slavery, but on 
religion and morality generally. 

The facts in the case are these :— Nearly two years 
ago, a number of individuals in the Baptist church 
and society at Danvers, (New Mills,) feeling the 
necessity of separating from the organization, in con- 
sequence of its attachment to slavery, withdrew, and 
formed an independent church, intending it to be en- 
tirely uncontaminated with the system of slavery. 
They struggled for existence, through various re- 
proaches and difficulties, for about one year, when 
the question came up, ‘ What kind of preaching shall 
we have the ensuing year ?’ when it was ascertained 
that, by employing a ‘ regular built’ Congregational 
minister, the Society would at once become popular. 
Mr. A. B. C. D. &c. &c., men of popularity and ab- 
olitionists to the back-bone, would leave Braman's, 
and join us, besides others who are not so much anti- 
slavery, but are good Christians; and society men 
will come in and help, which they will not do if 
we remain as we have been the last year, employing 
preachers of different names, though all of them 
evangelical, so called. The result is, they have 
made complete shipwreck of the principle of anti- 
slavery, religiously ; and unscrupulously annihilated 
the original independent church, which was of good 
material to build from, and which, with the help of 
those of the Liberty party in their vicinity, had they 
been true abolitionists, religiously as well as polit- 
ically, might have been at this day a thorough anti- 
slavery church in North Danvers, and thus have ex- 





erted a salutary influence on the pro-slavery churches 


and although it may be deemed duty, and binding on | 





a organized, and assumed the name of *The}. 
Third Congregational Church in Danvers.” ‘They 
have in their employ a graduate from Andover, as 
their minister, who, some of them say, is anti-slave- 
*¥,and some say he is not. I presume he is in no 
ing been known to say or pray but very little for the 
slave for eight months past. He in one of the 
brotherhood, I suppose, to al! intents and purposes. | 
They have also erected a fine meeting-house, which | 
is nearly finished. The hall, under the same, I an- 
derstand, has been dedicated. At the time the church 
was constituted, and on that occasion, the Reverend 
Brown Emerson, of Salem, preached the serm 
about the only minister in that city, who would invite 
and has received a slaveholder to his pulpit, and to 
administer at the communion table. And who, do 
you think, they appointed for deacons—when, even 
after all this, they had such a deadly hatred. to sla- 
very, they could not vote for a Whig or Democrat to 
fill any office in the government—not even, as some 
say, that of a hog-reeve? Why, they chose a regu- 
lar out-and-out Whig. Who the other is, I know not. 
But is not this enough? Well may the slave say, 
‘Save me from my friends, and I will take care of 
my enemies,’ 

The above is but an outline, but will serve to show 
how hollow are their pretensions to anti-slavery. 1 
have repeatedly asked members of the Liberty party 
if they would vote for their minister as representa- 
tive to Congress, and they would say no. ‘But you 
make politics better than religion—vote for and pay 
a man for being your minister, and preaching fhe 
pure doctrine of the gospel, who is not pure enough 
to make and administer the laws of the nation,’ said 
I. This would set them to hemming and apologising, 
till at last they would get angry, and accuse me of 
destroying the church and clergy, &c. &c. I speak 
what I know. Many of them, I believe, are honest 
in the same sense the Whigs are, whom they oppose 
so vehemently ; or the Democrats, to whom they are 
not so much opposed. And I judge the Liberty par- 
ty generally by the action of those in this vicinity. 
Is it right thus to judge ? If so, what a mass of hypo- 
critical profession there is in this land—in the 
church—in the clergy—in the Whigs—in the Demo- 
crats—and last, not least, in the so-called Liberty 
party ! JOHN HOOD. 








i> The following—from one of ‘ the excellent of 
the earth '—has been unavoidably excluded from our 
columns for some time, by the extraordinary pressure 
of other important matter; but it can never grow out 
of date.—Ep. Lin. 

Vauiey Farts, 12th mo. Ist, 1844. 
Brotuer Garrison :— 

The following communication was sent, twelve 
months ago, to Providence Monthly Meeting of 
Friends ; but, as it has never been read in that meeting, 
and the subject has recently been dismissed therefrom 
by the dismission of myself, I consider that my testi- 
mony has not been faithfully borne, and that the 
cause of truth and right demands its publication. If 
thou wilt insert it in the Liberator, thou wilt oblige 
Thy friend, E. B. CHASE. 


TO PROVIDENCE MONTHLY MEETING 
OF FRIENDS. 

Vatrey Facts, 28th of 11th mo., 1843. 

Dear Frienps :— 

After many months of serious deliberation, attend- 

ed frequently by severe conflict, sincerely desiring 

and earnestly seeking the direction of the Spirit of 

Truth, I have arrived at the conclusion, that it will 

no longer be right for me to remain a member of your 

body. 

By birth-right and education connected with the 
Society of Friends, I very early became attached to 
the Christian principles it professes ; and this attach- 
ment, growing with my growth, and strengthening 
with my strength, has remained with me through my 
riper years, and is now strong, and, I trust, encluring. 
But when, for many years, 1 have looked for the 
fruits of these righteous principles in the proce edings 
of the Society, or the practice of its most highly pro- 
fessing members, I have been forced to admit that 
they were not suffered to produce their legitimate ef- 
fects ; but, that the Society, having become blindly 
attached to mere formal observances, and, in a great 
measure, dependant thereon, instead of carrying out 
those principles it was called to maintain in the face 
of the world, had settled down quietly to enjoy the 
exalted reputation it had obtained by its early refor- 
matory labors, in apathy and indifference concerning 
the sins of ‘a world lying in wickedness,’ and the suf- 
fering and degradation occasioned thereby; and that 
it was only aroused by the fear, that individual mem- 
bers were doing what they believed to be right, inde- 
pendently of its authority. 

The pro-slavery position, assumed and maintained 
by New-England Yearly Meeting, and consequently 
by its subordinante branches, has, for many years, 
been a subject of painful regret to my mind; and { 
long cherished the hope, that, the principles of 
truth and righteousness finally prevailing, this large 
and influential body would yet come ,up, with its 
strong band of spirits yearning to do right, to the 
rescue of down-trodden humanity. But I have hoped 
and waited in vain. It still, like the Priest and the 
Levite, passes by on the other side ; incurring the 
fearful responsibility of continuing in cruel slavery 
millions of our fellow-country men. For I fully be- 
lieve that, had the Friends in this country rightly 
persevered in their anti-slavery efforts, since the time 
when they ceased from actual participation in the 
guilt of holding human beings as property, no slavery 
would now pollute the soil of these United States, no 
tears would flow from the eyes, no blood from the 
lacerated flesh of its wretched, suffering victims. 

The delinquency of the Society, in this respect, has, 
probably, more than anything else, been made instru- 
mental in opening my eyes to perceive, that many 
corruptions have become too deeply interwoven with 
its present organization to be ever separated there- 
from; and my firm belief is, that, by the hand of 
Providence, they will be removed together. 

The love of dominion, and its unlimited exercise 
by the few over the many, the practical denial to the 
weak of the right to callin question the authority of 
the powerful, (whose power is too often found to rest 
on the influences of wealth and worldly station, and 
on the favor of those. possessing these earthly gifts 
more than on holiness of heart and life,) and the 
countenance and support given to a blood-stained 
government, are not the least among the abuses, 

which I find so deeply rooted in the Society, that I 
feel that it would be sinful for me, any longer, to 
share its responsibilities. 

In reply to any inquiries concerning the intportant 
step I am now taking, I can only answer, that, firm- 
ly believing in the doctrine of immediate influences 
of the Holy Spirit, I as firmly believe that it requires 
this of me, and I can find no peace in resisting the 
pleadings of its ‘still small voice.’ 

With those who, seeing the corruptions, do not be- 
lieve it to be their duty to withdraw from the Society, 
I have no warfare. I have been im the same state 
myself, and it would have been very agreeable to my 
natural feelings to have remained so. Their path of 
duty may be different from mine. I would only urge 
them, to walk carefully by the light of truth shed 
abroad in the heart, and fearlessly to follow its dic- 
tates. Neither have | enmity toward those who be- 
lieve the Society still in its purity, following in the 
footsteps of our Lord and Master, who ‘ went about 
doing geod.” Some of them are my personal friends, 
and the fault shall not be mine if they do not remain 
80. 


| 


My earnest desire for them is, that, ‘ by a light let 
in only from above,’ they may be led to see things as 
they really are. So let us all seek, that we may find 
the truth, ‘ proving all things, and holding fast that 
which is good.’ And now, one and ‘all; T'¥id yoiian | 
affectionate farewell. 

ELIZABETH B. CHASE. 
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RHODE-ISLAND QUAKERISM. 

Some three or four years have elapsed since I dis- 
owned that portion of the Society of Friends, in 
Rhode-Island and vicinity, which claims the right to 
tule in every transaction of its discipline, and govern 
the thought and expression of all its less influential 
members.* But, inasmuch ‘as I have never made-a 
public statement of it, and have, not long since, been 
aecused of giving my sanction and support to all its 
acts, wrong as 1 would acknowledge some of them to 
be, I ask friend Garrison to allew me a small space 
in the Liberator, while I give a brief statement of the | 
manner in which I have recently been disowned by 
them. 
Some two months since, two individuals, Perez 
Peck and Benjamin Greene, called on me, and re- 
quested an interview with me, which I readily grant- 
ed. They said they were aware of the fact that I 
had satin a meeting held out of the order of the So- 
ciety, and they had a concern to know how I felt 
about it. Subsequently, the same individuals, ac- 
companied by Nicholas Congdon, sought and obtain- 
ed another interview with me, saying that they came 
to see me with the same concern that they came 
with before, and desired toknow Whether I would re- 
tract ornot. They produced no credentials, showing 
their authority to treat with me, nor did they even 
say that they acted as the officers or organs of any 
meeting ; yet one of the individuals who had the in- 
terview with me, has since forwarded the following 
note, which has just come to my hands :— 

*Provipencer, Ist mo. 10th, 1845. 

Resrrcrep Friexp, Isaac C. Kexyvor*-At our 
last monthly meeting, held at Greenwich, a minute 
of denial in thy case was made, of which conclusion 
of the meeting, I was named to inform thee. 


Thine, respectfull 
' BENJAMIN GREENE.’ 
So far as this transaction affects me, I find no fault 


with it. If my name stood with theirs, making me | i 


a member amongst them, I am glad they have erased 
it from the list ; but I wish to bear my little testimo- 
ny against the conduct of any religious body, which 
will disown a member upon such a charge as these 
individuals preferred against me, and at the same 
time allow others to occupy the highest seats in their 
houses of worship, who can go and sit through a po- 
litical town-meeting, and vote for a slaveholder, du- 
ellist, or gambler, to hold the highest office in a Christ- 
jan nation. 

I will take this opportunity to say, that, although I 
have disowned these masters in Israel, and they have 
disowned me, yet I have not disowned the pure prin- 
ciples of Quakerism in which I was educated, and 
have always held from my youth; neither have they 
taken them from me, nor can they, however far they 
may separate themselves from them. These princi- 
ples are as broad and deep as the truth itself: they 
embrace morality and humanity as well as religion, 
and cannot possibly be made use of for party and sec- 
tarian purposes. 

ISAAC C. KENYON. 





" From the Putney (Vt.) Perfectionist. 
-A POLITIOO-RELIGIOUS PUZZLE. 

The various sects in this country are in reality 
—_ into two great} parties, pags oe in their 
radical prifciple to the two great political parties. 
The ‘ Evangelical’ denominations, such as the Con- 
——— Presbyterians, &c., are like the 

igs, conservative and restrictive in their princi- 
les, The ‘ Liberal’ denominations, such as the 
nitarians, Universalists, &c., are like the Demo- 

crats, advocates of the ¢ liberty.’ on tao. 8 
e 


the majority of the Evangelicals throughout t 


country are undoubtedly igs, and bly the 
majority of the Liberals are Denierwta.. r 
e Anti-Slavery , coming up in the midst 


of these four sections of public sentiment, though 
it professed independence of them, could not free 
itself effectually from their attractions; and, after 
maintaining its unity for a time, was finally drawn 
asunder by the different religious affinities of its 
adherents. It exists now in two sections—the Gar- 
rison party and the Leavitt party. The present re- 
lations of these sections to the four primary parties, 
may be defined thus: 
the p oltical Whigs 

The Garrison party favors a nd 
the Religious Democrats 
the Political Democrats 

The Leavitt party raver and 

the Religious Whigs. 

This is a curious combination. What is the 
meaning of it? How is it to be accounted for ?— 
Why does not the same affinity which draws the 
Garrison party toward the Liberals in religion, also 
draw it toward the Liberals in politics? And why 
does not the same affinity which draws the Leavitt 
party toward the Conservatives in religion, also 
draw it toward the Conservatives in politics? May 
we not recognize in this singular crossing of affini- 
ties, an arrangement of Providence for the manifold 
of liberalizing the political Whigs by an 
infusion of Garrison’s  odicalhen—of conservatizing 
the political Democrats by an infusion of Leavitt's 
evangelicalism—of bringing the Garrison to 
sobriety, by marrying it to the sober in poli- 
tics, and of breaking up the straight-laced habits of 
the Leavitt party by rg og it to the ‘free and 
easy’ party in politics? The matches as they now 
stand are certainly in accordance with the theory 
favored by some, that the happiest i are 
those in which the parties united are so far dis- 
similar in their qualities, that the deficiencies of 
each are ied by the c nding excesses of 
the other. e Anti-Slavery party, by its alternate 
linking, is bringing the ligee-religious world into 
a sort of circle, political Whig takes the Gar- 
risonite by the hand ; the Garrisonite takes hold of 


the rel Democrat; the religious Democrat 
takes hold of the political Democrat; the political 
Democrat takes hold of the Leavittite ; the vitt- 


ite ne Whig take palm ve Whig, and the reli- 
gious Whi es hold of the political Whig! May 
we not hope that the end will be a fusion of the 
different elements, from which shall result a polit- 
ico-religious amalgam, compounded in the right 
proportions of Conservatism and Liberalism, and 
thoroughly impregnated with both moral and polit- 
ical anti-slavery ? 





_ A Goop Movement. A meeting was lately held 
in the Town Hall, Nantucket, to promote abolition 
of caste in our public schools, Measures were taken 
to bring the question before the legislature effectu- 
ally, and the following resolutions were passed : 

Resélved, That the colored children of this town 
patch woes es to all the schools, in common 
with all chi 


_ Resolved, That the school committee, in depriv- 
ing them of that right, committed towards them an 
act of great injustice, 

Resolved, we sympathize with our colored 
brethren, and will unite with them in their petition 
to our Legislature, for an amendment of the school 
law, securing to all children equal rights. 





Correspondence of the Cincinnati Gazette. 
Franxrort, Ky., January 22, 1845. 

Among the lions or rather lionesses, here, is Miss 
Delia Webster. Her father left the place rday, 
after a fruitless effort to obtain a pardon gy A 
Ously. My npenien were much enlisted in be- 
half of Miss Webster previous to the trial, but from 
what I learn here, I am satisfied she is receiving meri- 
ted punishment. It is thou will 
remain no | time 
it will be safe for her to leave. She is the only female 


lice, Fairbanks. The cause, howeve: ward, 
ae: although two of my three score Hd deere 
I expect to see the day when Old Kentuck wi 
her place among the free States of the Union. 





foo al alk haeliah a day with a musket on their Jaureguy en- 
street Alexan A. Cook, and another person pony welt : 
named yc ner gph shar doayrery At Limerick, a woman lately fell into the 


— 


| Florida, and then escaped to Bermuda. 
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such a deed of public benefit. He wanted 
no better light to guide him the pathway of du- 
than the flames ascending every Handset 


t 2 . . 
Snellen edifice in the State.’ Such a sentiment is 
worthy of sucha public officer. 


Mrs. T. G. Oliver, of Albany, was instantly killed 
on Monday, on the road between Troy and that city. 
She was riding in a cutter with her father, and the 
horse took fright at the antics of two men driving 
furiously in an opposite direction. The cutter was 
overturned, one of the shafts of the other pierced 
the temple of Mrs.O. Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey, who 
were with her, were seriously injured. 


Suicide—Mr. James Bailey, of Franklin, N. H. 
aged about 50, committed suicide on Saturday fore- 
noon last, by shooting himself with « musket. He 
placed the muzzle of the musket under his chin, and 
discharged it by the means of a piece of iron placed 
upon the srigger. . 
Mr. Bailey had sustained a very respectable posi- 
tion in society, and has been one of the selectmen of 
Franklin. No cause is assigned for the act. 


A drover of the name of Pratt has recently swind- 
led some of the farmers of Conway, Mass. and of the 
adjoining towns, out of about , 


Among the notices of applications to the Legisla- 
ture, published in the New-Jersey pai is one to 
ine a company, with a capital of $50,000, to 
construct a magnetic selagenh across the State, be- 
tween New-York and Philadelphia. 


Itis stated in the Winyah seein, published 
at Georgetown, 8. C., that one Wim. Watson, who 
has been in that town teaching a singing school for 
some time past, has been warned off by town au- 
thorities—having been rather too free spoken on the 
subject of slavery. 


Itis said that the United States Government is 
about to make a ee nef 3 demand upon the British 
government, through Mr. Everett, for the delivery of 
a gang of eight or nine slaves who burned a house in 


The Mormon Charters.—The Illinois House of Rep- 
resentatives on the 21st of Jan. concurred in the Sen- 
ate bill repealing unconditionally the Mormon Char- 
ters, by a vote of 76 to 36. 


Defalcation——A gentleman from Albany states 
that a defalcation had just been discovered, of 
$35,000, in the accounts of the first teller (Mr. Lov- 
ett,) of the Commercial Bank. Lottery tickets were 
the cause of the mischief. 


The assessed value of property in the city of Balti- 
more, taxable for city pu 8, for 1845, is $59,377,- 
397. After abatements, the levy is put down at $57,- 
500,000. 


The militia force of Pennsylvania comprises 223,233 
men. 


The Daily Mail says that the people of Charles- 
town held a meeting on Tuesday, pate | the subject of 
the annexation of the town to Boston was indefinitely 
postponed by a vote of ten to one. 


Dorr in Virginia.—The Senate of Virginia, strong- 
ly Democratic, has decisively laid on the table 
resolutions of the New Hampshire Legislature, in fa- 
vor of Dorr and Dorrism. One vote only was recor- 
ded in their favor. 


Pennsylvania lature.—The Judiciary Com- 
mittee have reported a bill in the House, repealing 
all laws allowing slaveholders to hold slaves in 
Pennsylvania for six months, and also repealing all 
laws requiring constables to afrest runaways and 
magistrates to commit them. 





Rev. Cuartes T. Torrey, This gentleman can 
write to his wife once in three months, and on busi- 
ness matters oftener, if absolutely necessary. He is | 
not permitted to answer his correspondents, but will 
be permitted to receive their letters, provided—l, 
That the postage is paid; 2, that they contain no al- 
lusions to slavery derogatory to the character of the | 
institution; 3, that they contain no information of 
what is going on in the world.— Boston Chronicle. 


Gov. Edwards of Missouri, has pardoned the aboli- | 
tionist Work, who was sentenced to the Penitentiary 
about three years since, for assisting in the escape of 
negroes from Marion county. His punishment was 
fixed at nine years. There are two others, sentenced 
at the same time for the same offence, who will prob- 
ably, says the Republican, remain until the expiration 
of their time. 


Black Laws.—The people of Kendall County, Il- 
linois, are much excited about the ‘ Black Laws. 
In the Ottawa Free Trader there appeared an adver- 
tisement of J. S. Cornell, Sheriff of Kendall Co. 
that he has in his ‘ custody a black person 
to be a runaway slave, answering to the name of 
James Alexander Cambell.’ The notice concludes 
in these words: ‘ Any person having a right to said 
black, will call, prove property, pay expenses, and 
take him away, or he will be disposed of as the law 
directs.’ A public meeting has been held, and the 
miserable ‘ Black Code’ denounced in no measured 
terms. 


Slavery in Kentucky.—The project of repealing the 
law of 1833, prohibiting the importation of slaves, 
was rejected on the 11th inst. by a decisive vote. 
There was a little bill up authorizing Frederic Nana 
to import a slave, and it was stated to be a peculiar 
case. Mr. Glenn of Todd moved a substitute, author- 
or dy J person to import slaves under certain pre- 
scribed restrictions, namely, that the slaves were im- 
ported not as merchandize, and providing that such 
slave should not be liable to execution. But the 
— was not ¥ his opinion: for his substitute was 
to all intents an 8s, virtually a tho h re- 
peal ot the law of 1882. The cubsiitute rons, on 


bills allowing individuals to import slaves, under pe- 


The Senate is firmer against the ae 
than it was the last, and the project of repealing the 
law of 1833 may be considered defeated. 


Oxsitvary. Onthe 28th ult. at Liverpool d 
W. Fawcett, Esq. the celebrated engineer. wears 

We have to record the death of Mr. S. Heine, the 
celebrated banker of Hamburg, aged 77. 

On the 2ist. ult. at Greenwich Hospital, aged 56, 
Capt. Thos. Huskisson, brother to the late Rt. Hon. 
W. Huskisson. 

Lady Anne Culling Smith, sister of the Duke of 
Wellington, expired at Hampton Court Place on the 
16th ult. 

The celebrated hero of our India armies, Gen. Sir 
Wa» Nott, G. C. B. expired at Carmarthen, on the 
Ist. ult. in his 65th year. ; 

Mr. Corbould, the artist, who was about to be uni- 
ted to Lady Chantrey, was riding, on the 26th ult. in 
the neighborhood of Silver Hill, near Robertsbridge, 
when he was struck with spoplexy, and immediately 
expired. An hour before, he appeared to be in the 
best health and spirits.—London paper. 


It is said that Edward Southey, a brother of the de- 
ceased Laureate, a gentleman and a scholar, is, and 
has long been living in London, im a state bordering 
on starvation. 


‘There are in France,’ says one of the journals, 
* 3500 actors, 2900 actresses, and 16,000 individuals 
attached in one way or other to the theatres.’ 


The National states that Russian and Polish Israel- 
ites are emigrating in great numbers to Prussia, in or- 


der to avoid being transported by force to the remote 
quarters of the Russian empire. 


A statue, intended to personify Bavaria, has been 
cast at Munich, of such colossal dimensions that the 
head alone will contain twenty-five full grown men. 


Amongst the curiosities at the Hull i 
Gardens, is said to be a pigmy deer, from Batavia, so 
small that its legs are not thicker than a quill, and it 
can stand on the palm of one's hand. 


Gen. Joureguy, Gest the welt renowned of the 
died at Vittoria. He was, like Mi- 
Z one of those men of iron, 
See et ST seen ae Bet, and who, a cigar- 
th sole food, and the water 
eee a een Sank, wee tren tntee 6 
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From the Christan (!) Watchman. ai 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. I 
The Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society (o 
ganization) beld its atnnal sitings sg Mega . 
Chapel, for three days, commencing on ee 
Wednesday, gand ale taking place at the be: 
State House, on Friday night. From Occasional i 
calls in at the meeting, we judged that re Was var 
petal of yottonrn poste tng the otal : 
y , . foll y 
absurdity. The“Church at large received pa bo a = 
ry discipline at the hands of a set of men and wo 4 . 
men who had never to a church, who had ws - 
been excluded, or had made their exodus'es com. | a 
outers. Ministers of the highest standing in their a Gr. 
denom were denounced by name for the i We 
crime of poy. A.B oer the doors of their be, onl} 
churches at the of unknown lecturers, e 
Ayowed object was to destroy both church s = 
ministry, as stumbling-blocks before the car of is " 
Garrison abolition. By solemn resolution, as wel) iBone 
as by speeches, the of Massachusetts were ye 
said to be scarcely entitled to a rank with human ss 
beings. What effect this charitable course wil| wx 
have in bringing the ministers to submit them. ; “oF 
selves to the demands of these reformers, remains i 
to be seen, 3 
The State, too, received its measure of denuncia. sea 
tory wrath from men who, to use their own words 3 ' 
were ‘unnataralized foreigners, and no citizens, —F 
i, e. persons who have foresworn the exercise of the the 
right of suffrage, and who would not even conde- 4 
scend to vote to put things right. The union of ple: 
the States was denounced, repudiated, and declara. ae bs 
tively destroyed. Although the Society profess to a friet 
be non-resistants, yet a proposition that the State te vid 
should return Mr. Hoar to Charleston, attended ae than 
by an armed force sufficient to overeome all oppo- 4 cour 
sine, was introduced apd discussed at great Sw peer 
n Friday, Mrs. Abby Folsom attempted to geta 4 ok 


pag | in the meeting, but was put down amic 
great disorder. She, however, onakaen in we 
endeavor to speak at the State House in the even. 
ing. Dr. Channing and some others essayed to in- 
fuse something of reason, moderation and candor 
into the proceedings; but the voices of Garrison 
Foster, Clapp, and others like them, prevailed. 





From the Olive Branch (!) 
GARRISON’S SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


They call themselves an Anti-Slavery, or the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society; but they have 
christened it wrong, and our heading is a very 
proper cognomen for the body; they held a three 
day’s session last week. Some who attended give 
some queer anecdotes—quite racy; a very good 
looking white woman was seen at one of the meet. 
ings, edging up to a plump negro on the same slip, 
until she came in contact with the gemman of 
color; he threw his arm around her waist, drawing 
her close to himself, and continued thus a long {ime 
unblushingly. In going to their place of meeting, 
numbers of strapping negroes were seen with white 
ladies, hanging on their arms; we did not learn that 
any colored lady was so kind as to give like favors 
to white gentlemen. Then this conclave of black 
and white spirits, of superannuated men and anti- 
quated goes met to regulate this little dirty 

Janet ours, were not the most harmonious, 
Garriso nism was carried to its utmost pitch; the 
full doctrines of down with the Sabbath, Law, Con- 
stitution, and the y, mingled here in glorious 


anarchy: the though non-resistants, to scarce 
send back Mr. Hoar to Charleston, 8. C., with ar and k 
armed force sufficient to make the Carolinians hum- 

bly submit to all that might be demanded of them. euppe 
They proposed to call home our Representatives in little | 
Congress, and set up the kingdom of Massachusetts, edited 
getting Hon. J. Q. Adams to write them a Consti- was if 
tution, During the progress of this mighty work, editor 


our good friend, Abby Folsom, tried to set every 
thing right, and ht forward her documents 
with a letter from Elder Silas Lamson, and attempt- 
ed a speech ; but these beautiful non-resistant Gar- 
risonites, who hold to universal liberty, laid hold of 


Sister Abby, and her out doors, though 4 
some took her part, blowed out lights, had ome 4 
1 5 

















~ means 
erable fighting, &c. Parson Pierpont, a m i ee 
eral, i -t Boos Lidiediadiien Gleegpenan, was A 
put down when attempting to speak, and not only y 
were the clergy in general made over to Satan, but bor? 
Unitarians in particular. In fine, the meeting was conne 
one to human nature, showing that in- and fr 
stead of being the uncompromising friends of just (not p 
liberty, they enslave one another with the spirit of endahs 
their clique, or a few of their wire-pullers. | is ‘ 
such scenes and such managers who threaten the Gen, & 
entire failure of the anti-slavery enterprise. Who was fr 
that respects himself weed: te caught in such er; un 
company? We assure our readers the above pic- The N 
ture is truc; it is not over-wrought in a single ‘obais 
tibiiead togeth 
MORE VILLANY. gether, 
An ACT to amend an Act entitled ‘ An Act more ef- combin 
fectuaily to prevent Free Negroes and other Per- longer 
sons of Color from entering into this State, and for pr, BN 
other purposes,’ passed the nineteenth day of De- ar 
cember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight grown 
hundred and thirty-five. gether, 
1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of read oy 
Representatives now met and sitting in General As monial 
sembly, and by the authority of the same, That no taries, | 
negro or free person of color who shal] enter tlis “ Br 
State on board of any vessel, as a cook, steward, or th 
mariner, or in any other employment on board such emse 
vessel, and who shall be apprehended and confined the usa 
by any sheriff in pursuance of the provisions of whom { 
said act, shall be entitled to the writ of habeas cor- agitate 
pus, or any benefit under or by virtue of the other's 
statute made in the kingdom of England, in te *the gre 
thirty-first year of the reign of King Charles the Rielle 
Second, entitled ‘An Act for the better securing oe 
the liberty of the subject, and to prevent impriso0 ering p 
ment beyond seas,’ and made of force in this State; face, ar 
and the provisions of the said ‘ Habeas Corpus Act, who we 
and the seyeral acts of Assembly of this State to reali: 
amendatory thereof, are hereby declared not to 4p This ws 
ly to any free negro or person of color entering eink 
into the State contrary to the provisions of the ure 
aforesaid Act of Assembly, passed the nineteent! Freedor 
day of December, in the year of our Lord one thov- theirs in 
sand i hundred and thirty-five. ics. rately t 
2. tin case the Sheriff of the District, 10" that flo 
the ports or harbors of which such free negro’ corporat 
or persons of color shall enter, shall be unable © ; 
en the provisions of the aforesaid act by meas of Boar 
of the posse comitatus and the civil authorities natural, 
usually at his command, the Governor of this 5! editor, s 
may, and he is hereby authorized and —_ on sheet. 
a requisition and call made upon him by be Sherif froth the 
to order out a sufficient number of the eager and the 
this State to meet the exigency of the case, whi’ rr 
said militia shall be, by order of the Governor eens 
this State, placed under command of discreet of teer sut 
cers, and haye orders to give to the Sheriff with? what S 
whose district any such exigency may arise, wd ‘ Board, 
nn that ma ae eens to carry bre ~ the So 
Visions 0 aforesaid act, passed the They nd 
teeath day of December, in the year of our Lord one hint ” 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five. . - 
07 Passed at the last session of the Legislature of 1eir @ 
South Carolina. are 1 
——— cali it— 
Great Caltle Sale in South Carolina.—Mr. Bin} |) Dianner 
and all abolitionists are invited to attend. my they he 
We are to give notice, that one oA 7 the inte 
dred and fifty rice-field negroes, belonging) | old one 
estate of Isaac Ball, to be sold at auction on Ff io caring) 
the 10th inst. by Alonzo J. White, auctiones, "., 9) motion 
broker, have arrived in the city, and are rest) pasties 
inspection.—Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. a save tin 
: of diffud 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUE 2. the min 
Surroux, ss. oo wae Bo 
the next of kin, and all other persons inter , on The So 
in the Estate of Wyman Morse, late gen *) with al 
the County of Lincoln, and State of Maine, dec ; z of the 
intestate : _ v 
Whereas application has been made to me bat a aS pins 
& letter of Administration on the cstate of 5 at Stephe 
ceased, to William H. Whitman, of Boston, | Was fo 
“County of Suffolk. You are pe 4 cited + Ce It was 
‘at a Probate Court, to be held at said Boston, New-H 
, the tenth day of February next, at nine we my 
he: noon, to shew cause, if any you have, m9 wf 
granti the same. 4 “oe 0 
’ He, the said William H., is hereby directe¢ vy shire p 
public notice thereof three wecks eneceen Tpostot- Freedo 
newspaper called the Liberator, printed m8" 6 iow beans 








Given under my hand this thirteenth day — 
ary in the year one thousand eight hundred and for'” 


WILLARD PHILLIPS, Judge of Pro’ 
ttest, 


A true copy : 
Il. M. Wiitts, Seeretary. ‘3% 
Bt 4 
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